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to church candle-making than the percentage of 
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OCTOBER, 1952 


Dear Reader? 


We have noted with pleasure that articles on the Bible 
have been received with an ever increasing favor. Surely this is 
another sign of the growing love and interest in the Sacred Word 
of God which has been pointed out as a characteristic of present 


day piety. 


Our latest publication, HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
is meant as a part of this movement. So much of the missal and 
breviary is taken from the books of the Old Testament that a 
better understanding of this portion of God's inspired message 
will aid immeasurably in the intelligent use of the Church's 
official prayer books. 


Of special note is the care with which the 
volume was produced. Reverence and dignity mst 
accompany any presentation of the Bible message. 
Accordingly the format, type, paper, arrangement 
received special attention. Exceptional, too, is 
the restraint and solemn dignity exercised in the 
pictorial presentation of the persons and things 
of the Old Testament which served to foreshadow 
our Savior and His saving work. These illustra- 
tions with their explanatory comment make this 
volume unique among Catholic surveys of the 01d 
Testament. ($6.50 a 


Two other publications make their appearance this month. 
Prime and daily Compline have long been part of the "Popular Litu~ 
gical Library", but the present edition by Rev. Benedict R. Avery 
is entirely new-—new format, new psalm text both for the English 
and the latin, new translations of the prayers, new modern musical 
notation. We've been told that few, if any, similar booklets are 
more pleasing in appearance or more practically arranged. ($./5 
and $.55 cents respectively). 


Seldom indeed have we been so sure about the merits, 


spiritual, educational, artistic, of three new publications. 
You'll agree when you see them, 


Sincerely, y 
JOHN N. DWYER 
Promotion 
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TO OUR READERS 


appearance of the magazine, more especially in recent 

months. Our office has been flooded with letters of inquiry 
or complaint. The complaints are fully justified. The wonder is 
that there have not been more. We are sincerely grateful for the 
patience shown us. 

This is being written on October 1. Ten days ago we changed 
printers. With the new volume (the December issue) we will have 
taken up the slack and be back on regular schedule—which we 
have every reason to believe will in future be regularly maintained. 

Perhaps we should have taken this step earlier. But it was not 
an easy decision to arrive at. Our previous printers had published 
the magazine since its beginning. Without their enthusiastic, expert 
support it would have been difficult to launch Orate Fratres at all. 
Throughout the years, too, they have been not merely printers, 
but friendly collaborators. Often they have, through special effort 
not called for by contract, filled a breach caused by editorial ineffi- 
ciency or shortsightedness. They are a Catholic family, who have 
dedicated their lives to the cause of the Catholic press. Financial 
considerations have always been to them of secondary import. They 
regard their work as an apostolate of the printed word in which, 
moreover, beauty has cradle rights with truth. Much of the credit, 
that Worsuip received the CPA gold medal for excellence two 
years in succession, belongs to them. 

But they are not a large firm, and a complication of problems 
_ of production has accordingly made it impossible for them to cope 
| with the increasing subscriptions to Worsuir. Our heartfelt thanks 
» are hereby expressed to the Wanderer Printing Co. of St. Paul, and 


A N explanation, and apology, is due you because of the late 











more particularly to the Matt family. We pray, and ask our readers 
to pray, that God grant them rich reward for their substantial, 
selfless contribution to the American liturgical apostolate. 

Goprrey Diexmann, O.S.B. 
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GERMAN student who had lived through the last World 

War said one day that she would not willingly forego the 

hardships she had had to endure, for they had brought 

her knowledge that otherwise she could never have 

possessed. When pressed for a precise example, she 

said, “Now I know how truly wonderful bread is. This is a joy 

to me every day of my life.” Even the ordinary bread of everyday 
is wonderful. 

But the Hebrews knew another — a heaven-sent substance, bread, 
yet not bread: “It was like coriander seed white, and the taste 
thereof like to flour with honey.” Everything about it was full of 
miracle and mystery. God had announced it beforehand to Moses. 
The latter told the assembled people that in the morning they 
should “see the glory of the Lord.” And in the morning when they 
saw the ground covered with what appeared to be hoar frost, they 
“said one to another: Manhu! which signifieth: What is this! . . 
And Moses said to them: This is the bread which the Lord hath 
given you to eat.” 

Moses then made known God’s prescriptions for gathering and 
eating it— prescriptions “to prove whether they will walk in my 
law or not.” The principal one was that it should be gathered in 
provisions for one day only (except on the day before the Sabbath, 
when a double provision was to be gathered). Another was that 
Israel in the generations to come should keep grateful remembrance 
of the bread which, as a people, she had received from God. To 
this end a vesselful was gathered, and “Aaron put it in the taber- 


nacle to be kept... . The children of Israel ate manna forty 
years . . . until they reached the borders of the land of Chanaan” 
(Ex. 16). 


Israel preserved the vesselful of manna in the holy Ark of the 
Covenant (Heb. 9:4). Meanwhile her inspired writers helped to keep 
alive the memory of this “food of angels,” this “bread from heaven 
prepared without labor having in it all that is delicious and the 
sweetness of every taste,” an image of God’s condescension and 
sweetness in that it served “every man’s will [and] was turned to 
what every man liked” (Wis. 16:20-21). 
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BREAD 


And together with the banquets and tables described by David, 
Solomon, and Isaias, the manna became a figure of the happiness 
to be enjoyed in messianic and eschatological times. This image 
lingered in the mind of the Jew who sat at table with our Lord in 
the house of one of the Pharisees. For when our Lord spoke of a 
recompense to be had “at the resurrection of the just,” this Jew, 
quick to visualize it, cried out, “Blessed is he that shall eat bread 
in the kingdom of God” (Luke 14:15). 


TruE BREAD FROM HEAVEN 

While Israel was keeping remembrance of the miracle-food and 
seeing in it a type of the food and sweetness to be enjoyed in 
heaven, Providence was disposing here on earth another fulfillment. 
Mary, the “earth”? of our Advent liturgy, made fruitful by the Holy 
Spirit, was preparing to bring forth the “true bread from heaven” 
(John 6:32). Recalling her réle in this first Advent, the Fathers 
have been pleased to call her the “golden vessel in which our 
Manna was preserved” and the “living altar of the Bread of Life.” ? 
In the fulness of time she brought forth the Savior in Bethlehem, 
which name signifies “house of bread.” He was to save us by His 
death. This death and its fruitfulness He foretold in terms of wheat: 
“Unless the grain of wheat falling into the ground, die, itself re- 
maineth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit” (John 
12:24-25). Christ was the Divine Grain. 

One day when the Jews were asking Him to give them a sign, 
as the manna had been a sign to their fathers, Christ spoke of 
“the true bread from heaven”—a bread that “giveth life to the 
world.” The Jews wanted this bread. “And Jesus said to them: “I 
am the bread of life: he that cometh to me shall not hunger.” The 
fathers who ate manna are dead but those who eat this true bread 
will live forever (John 6:30-59). To many these mysterious words 
of Christ’s were a hard saying. 

Like the manna of the desert, Christ came to bring life, not to 
individuals, but to a whole people, to “a chosen generation . . 
a holy nation, a purchased people” (1 Pet. 2:9), as St. Peter was 

*“Let the earth be opened, and bud forth a Savior” (Rorate Coeli), and 


“Our earth shall yield her fruit” (Communion verse, Ist Sunday). 
*“The Fathers’ Praise of Mary,” Orate Fratres, XXV, 269-270. 
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to call the body of Christians. Christ likened this holy people to a 
dough enlivened by leaven (Matt. 13:33) or again to a field of 
good wheat overgrown with cockle (Matt. 13:24-30). 

As for new prescriptions, it was apparent that His teaching went 
beyond — many thought against — the Old Law. At the Last Supper 
He made clear His “new commandment” of love. Full of compas- 
sion, “meek and humble of heart,” He drew men to Himself singly 
and in multitudes, thus fulfilling in His divine Person the sweet. 
ness of the manna, delicious to every man’s taste. Finally, Christ, at 
once the eternal image of the Father and the Anointed One, was, 
like the manna of old, a visible “sign,” a sacrament in the broad 
sense. For in the hypostatic union is to be found the most exalted 
meeting of the spirit-world and the sense-world, and all graces 
flow from it as from a fountain-head. 

It is especially in her Christmas liturgy that the Church loves 
to remind us that the Word-made-Flesh was a fulfillment of the 
miraculous bread of the desert. On the vigil of Christmas, to an- 
nounce the birth of Christ she uses those very words which Moses 
used to announce the appearance of the manna: “This day you 
shall know that the Lord will come, and save us: and in the mom- 
ing you shall see His glory” (invitatory of Matins and introit). The 
office of Christmas contains St. Gregory’s homily pointing out the 
fittingness of Bethlehem (house of bread) as birthplace of the 
Savior “who said of Himself: I am the living bread come down 
from heaven. The place, therefore, where the Lord is born is 
prophetically called the house of bread. There He was to appear 
in the vesture of the flesh, He who was to refresh the souls of the 
elect with spiritual refection.” Thus the liturgy points up the fact 
that the manna, like other mirabilia (wonderful signs) of the Old 
Testament, finds one fulfillment in the historical Christ. 


LIVING AND LIFE-GIVING BREAD 

But these same wonders which God worked in favor of the Jews 
are still taking place in our world today on the sacramental level. 
Here these great historic acts are renewed by means of efficacious 
“signs”; and figures give way to the highest spiritual realities. 


Christ made a promise one day: “The bread that I will give is | 
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BREAD 


my flesh, for the life of the world.” He fulfilled it at the Last Supper 
when, in the setting of a Jewish ritualistic meal, He “took bread 
and blessed, and broke: and gave to his disciples, and said: This is 
my body. Take ye and eat.” By these words He who had said that 
in His divine Person He was “the bread from heaven,” “the true 
manna,” made that very Bread available to us in the world of 
“sign” or sacrament. 

In drawing out the rich doctrinal content of the Old Testament 
type of manna and considering its fulfillment in the Eucharist, we 
are but doing what Christ invited us to do when He Himself made 
the comparison between the manna of the desert and the bread 
which is His body. 

We note first that the manna is no ordinary bread, but a miracle- 
bread from heaven. Likewise the bread of the Eucharist is no 
longer real bread, but by transubstantiation, the body and blood 
of Christ. Of real bread only the sense appearances remain. “Sight, 
touch and taste in Thee are each deceived” (St. Thomas: Adoro 
Te). 

Manna, in the second place, was food for an entire people — 
Israel. The Eucharist is the food of the New Israel, the Church. 
Here more than ever we have daily food for “wayfarers” on their 
march heavenward. To strengthen them for the last crucial stage of 
their journey, Mother Church has a specific Communion which she 
calls “Viaticum” — food for the journey. That the Eucharist is the 
unitive force making God’s people one, holy and catholic will be 
considered below under the Eucharist as “sign.” 

Just as there were prescriptions regarding the use of manna, so 
there are prescriptions regarding the use of the Eucharist. The 
Eucharist is both sacrifice and sacrament—the giving of a gift to 
God and the receiving of a return-gift from Him. Holy Communion 
is rightly understood only in relation to the gift-offering.* In respect 
to this offering, the prescription is clear: “If therefore thou offer 
thy gift at the altar and there thou remember that thy brother 

Pope Pius XII, reiterating the teaching of Benedict XIV, commends “the 


just request” of those who wish to receive in holy Communion 


pious and 
particles offered and consecrated at the same Mass (Mediator Dei). For these 


Christians show a nice understanding of the relation between the Gift offered 
and the Gift received later in Communion. 
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hath any thing against thee, leave there thy offering . . . and go 
first to be reconciled to thy brother” (Matt. 5:23-24). The sacrifice 
of enmities is an indispensable part of the self-oblation of the 
offertory where, in union with the Divine Grain, Christ, we must 
die to self, if our sacrifice is to be a fruitful one. In respect to the 
sacrament, St. Paul, speaking of the abuses growing out of the 
agape, makes it clear that a serious infringement of fraternal char. 
ity renders the person communicating “guilty of the body and of 
the blood of the Lord” (1 Cor. 11:27). Peace is the theme of the 
Communion of the Mass. The Lord’s Prayer with its conditional 
petition (“as we forgive those who trespass against us”), the break 
ing of the Host to signify the oneness of the Communion bread, 
the prayers for peace, and finally the kiss of peace —all these point 
to fraternal charity as essential to a worthy reception of the Eucha- 
rist. 

As God commanded a vesselful of bread of the desert to be kept 
as a reminder of His goodness, so Christ in instituting the Eucha- 
rist bade His apostles eat “for a commemoration” of Him, saying: 
“As often as you shall eat this bread and drink this chalice, you 
shall shew forth the death of the Lord” (1 Cor. 11:24-26). This 
commemorative aspect of the Eucharist finds beautiful expression 
in the collect for Corpus Christi used as the prayer at every Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament. 

The sweetness of manna, prefiguring the delight of the Eucha- 
rist, is also prominent in this Blessed Sacrament liturgy composed 
by St. Thomas, where “honey from the rock,” “O quam suavis” (0, 
how sweet), “Omne delectamentum” (Having in it all sweetness) 
are variations of this theme. Psalm 33 with its verse “Taste and see 
that the Lord is sweet” has always been considered one of the great 
eucharistic psalms. 

Israel was indeed given in the manna a “sign” that “signified.” 
The New Israel is given in the Eucharist a “sign” that not only 
signifies, but contains and effects what it signifies. And the Eucha- 
rist is of all the sacraments the one richest in significations. It is 
first a “sign” of Christ’s body and blood. That body and blood are 


in turn a “sign” of the Mystical Body, and insofar as “sign,” they 
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bring about what they signify, namely the concorporation of the 
whole Church. 

Pope Innocent III in his medieval classic on the Mass makes 
these relevant distinctions: “For indeed the species of bread signi- 
fies the dual body of Christ, the real and the mystical. It both 
signifies and contains Christ’s real flesh. It also typifies, but does 
not contain, Christ’s Mystical Body. . . . The bond of union and 
charity, which is the effect, comes from the sacrament, and the 
sacrament itself is the symbol of this bond.”* “Sign of unity,” 
“bond of charity,” “symbol of concord,” the Council of Trent calls 
the Eucharist, quoting St. Augustine. 

That fraternal love is the fruit of the sacrament is evident from 
Christ’s words and actions (the washing of the disciples’ feet) in 
the Supper Room, where the new commandment of love was pro- 
mulgated in the setting and atmosphere of the first eucharistic meal 
(John 13). The Church in her liturgy reminds us often of the 
unitive power of the Eucharist. She prays God for instance on the 
Friday after Ash Wednesday “to make those to be of one mind 
whom Thou hast fed with bread from heaven.” 

Furthermore, according to the classical tradition of the Fathers, 
that signification of unity is inherent in the very nature of the 
elements of bread and wine. St. Augustine explains, “Our Lord, 
in leaving us His body and blood chose for this purpose substances, 
the unity of which is composed of several parts, one single loaf 
made of many grains of wheat: one kind of wine formed from 
juice mixed with many grapes” (3rd nocturn, Corpus Christi). The 
secret of the Mass of Corpus Christi also expresses this symbolism: 
the priest, praying over the bread and wine to be consecrated, asks 
as the fruit of the Sacrifice those “gifts of unity and peace, which 
are mystically signified beneath the gifts” (bread and wine). 






































BREAD OF ANGELS 


We have seen that the primary fruit of the Eucharist is the 
perfection of the Body solidarity effected in baptism and increased 
by all the other sacraments but pre-eminently by eucharistic Bread 


‘Cited from Fr. Gerald Ellard: Christian Life and Worship, pp. 193-194. 
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eaten in common. But this union, however wonderful, is not the 
perfect fulfillment of the manna of the desert. For in sacramental 
union there is still room for imperfection and change. Furthermore, 
as Abbot Vonier points out, “the Eucharist, though it contain the 
very body and the very blood of Christ, is still an instrumental 
causality with respect to eternal glory.”* Our temporal reception 
of the body and blood of Christ not only causes, but, in the lan- 
guage of St. Thomas, prefigures the everlasting enjoyment of His 
divinity. The manna as a type will be perfectly fulfilled only at 
the end of the world. 

God's favorite symbol for the Second Coming is that of a harvest. 
St. John the Baptist, remembering the prophecy of Joel (3:13), 
spoke of Christ-to-come as a harvester “whose fan is in his hand, 
and he will thoroughly cleanse his floor and gather his wheat into 
the barn: but the chaff he will burn with unquenchable fire” ( Matt. 
3:11). Christ Himself hallowed the symbol: “The harvest is the 
end of the world and the reapers are angels” (Matt. 13:39). St. 
John saw just such a harvest in his apocalyptic vision (14:15-16). 
It is at the end of the world that Christ’s pure wheat, ground in the 
tribulations of the last days and fired in charity, the effect of the 
Eucharist, will really become one with the “hidden Manna” 
(Christ) of the Apocalypse promised “to him that overcometh” 
(2:17). 

In what manner will we feed upon Christ, the “hidden Manna” 
of heaven? The Council of Trent tells us: “That same heavenly 
bread that we eat now under the sacred veils, we shall feed upon 
in heaven without veil.” “Then I shall know even as I am known” 
(1 Cor. 18:12), says St. Paul. The elect, one Body in Christ, will 
live eternally by that bread which was Christ’s only food in the 
desert: “every word of God” (Luke 4:4). 

The Psalmist in calling the manna of the desert “bread of angels” 
(Ps. 77:25), pointed to this eschatological fulfillment. For angels 
being pure spirit need no other bread than that served at Wisdom’s 
banquet. Certain Communion anthems point to a unitive knowl- 

*A Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist, p. 70. 


° Postcommunion, Corpus Christi. Cf. also the O Sacrum Convivium for its 
statement of the past, present, and future time aspects of the sacrament. 
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BREAD 


edge, incomplete and shadowy, but knowledge nevertheless, result- 
ing from the reception of “the unleavened bread of sincerity and 
truth” (e.g., communion verse of Easter). It is such knowledge as 
came to the two disciples at Emmaus in the breaking of bread: 
“their eyes were opened and they knew him” (Luke 24:31). By 
the Communion anthem for Good Shepherd Sunday “I know My 
sheep, and Mine know Me,” the Church infers an analogy between 
the union effected by the Eucharist and the complete and intimate 
union that is of the essence of knowledge. 

In other words, the liturgy wants to teach us that in reality 
the two breads are one. For Christ, the Word, is Wisdom. In 
heaven the figure of the manna, food for a people, will be per- 
fectly fulfilled in the consortium’ (fellowship) of the saints and 
elect. Here communicantes (communing) in a unity which is both 
the image and the result of the unity of the Three-in-One, we will 
know even as we are known. 

How truly wonderful bread is! Our German student who had 
gained even at great price a deeper appreciation of the sweetness 
and the life-giving power of natural bread, counted herself wise. 
And rightly so. For bread is one of the good things God has given 
us. In bringing bread “out of the earth” in the sweat of his face, 
man may provide food for his body and, through his work, redemp- 
tion for his soul. But once Christ took bread “into His holy and 
venerable hands,” giving thanks, and changed it into living Bread. 
Ever since the fruit of man’s toil was given the power to become 
Christ’s flesh and blood and the effective “sign” of our union in 
the Mystical Body here on earth and the cause and prefiguration 
of our beatitude in the society of the blessed, all bread is invested 
with an honor that calls forth man’s deepest wonder, thankfulness 
and heartfelt joy. For we are constantly reminded by it that the 
true Bread is Christ and that we will sit with Him at Wisdom’s 
banquet in that “eighth” day that is eternity. 

SisTeR Marie Pup, C.S.]. 


‘ + ee Mass for the Dead on the third, seventh, and thirteenth day after 
urial. 











THE GESTURES OF WORSHIP? 


LBRECHT DURER did us a great service when he made 

his famous etching of hands joined in prayer. The Church 

tries to make contemplatives of us not merely by teach- 

ing us how to turn our minds and hearts to prayer, 

but also by showing us how to turn our bodies into 

prayer; but here too custom can stale her lessons and turn what 

should be a vital creative process into a routine which has lost 
its significance. 

As the Christian enters the church he takes holy water and makes 
the sign of the cross. The sacramentals, of which this is one, are 
grace-giving not, like the sacraments, because they directly “effect 
what they signify,” but because they can be the occasion of eliciting 
from the soul an attitude towards God which is itself meritorious 
of grace. Once degenerated into a thoughtless routine, therefore, 
they can be of little avail. It is a good thing to recall from time to 
time their meaning and importance. The Christian takes holy 
water: it is primarily a sort of re-enactment, a re-affirmation, of his 
baptism; it has a particular reference to the driving out of Satan 
—to exorcism for instance — and the vanquishing of evil within us, 
the putting aside of all that is meant by the “spirit of the world” 
as we enter the temple of God. 

And with the water the sign of the cross is made: to recall first 
of all the Sacrifice for the offering of which the temple is built, 
but also to gather together the whole personality — the four points 
of the compass, north, south, west, east—in unity and strength: 
distractions, superficialities, all the things that lead us away from 
God, those “little foxes, thieving among the vineyards,” of which 
the Song of Songs speaks: all these are to be got rid of, that the 
whole personality may be wholly turned to God. 

There follows the genuflection to the altar: and how important 
that it should be done with care and awareness, for it is meant 
to set the whole psychological atmosphere for what follows. 

In itself an act of homage, like a feudal act of obeisance to a liege 


*This is the fourth and final article of a series on sacramental sym- 
bols. — Ep. 
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lord —as still, in England, in receiving the honor of knighthood the 
candidate must kneel and receive the king’s accolade, the flat of the 
sword on the shoulder; or as at the sacrament of confirmation the 































made fF 


hurch | candidate must kneel and receive from the bishop, with the chrism 
each. | of strength and maturity, the tap on the cheek —it is at the same 
‘ayer | time a symbolic representation of an attitude of mind and heart. 
into : Before God we are nothingness, created by Him ex nihilo, ourselves 
what | the first cause only of evil; and in addition we are separated from 
lost Him by the abyss of evil within us. We come, indeed, to give praise 
to God; but before we can praise we must confess the nothingness 
rakes | and the evil and beg God’s mercy, as in the Mass we come to the 
are | Gloria in excelsis only when we have said the Confiteor and the 
affect Kyrie. The Christian entering the church keeps his eyes proudly on 
iting the Tabernacle, “whence help comes to him”; but at the same time 
rious the precondition of all sacrifice is humility, as we are taught in the 
fore, words of the offertory prayer: “In the spirit of humility and with a 
ne to contrite heart receive us, O Lord.” 
holy And then, standing or kneeling in prayer, the hands are joined: 
f his it is again a symbol of gathering together, of strength and concen- 





tration. There is no doubt a sort of natural analogy in the way men 


) 
04 sometimes join the tips of the fingers when engaged in concentrated 
orld” thought or exposition; but here it is the entire hands that are closely 
| joined: a concentration not merely intellectual but personal, a 
first gathering of all the powers in a total act of worship. 
vuilt “The eyes of the saint make all beauty holy,” writes Thomas 
sints Merton, “and the hands of the saint consecrate everything they 
gth: touch to the glory of God.” It is because the eyes of the saint are 
rom | always on the Lord,” and the hands of the saint are concerned 
hich always to bless. In the eyes of Beatrice, Dante saw not his own 
the reflection but that of Christ. But we for our part know all too well 
| how often our eyes mirror not God but our own pride and lust 
cont and avarice, and how often our hands are used not for blessing but 
sant for greed and cruelty and violence and self-assertion. And it is to 
' counteract all this that the Church teaches us to join the hands in 
iege | prayer and adoration; to hold them out before us, palms upward 
sai ' in the immemorial attitude of supplication and acknowledgment 


of lordship, as we hold the paten in receiving Communion; and to 
handle with quiet reverence all the material things that are used 
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in the liturgy that we may in the end become not predatory but 
entle. 

’ Then, instead of deepening the curse which rests on Nature as a 
result of the original sin, we shall in one way or another impart 
a blessing. The power of blessing given by God in the Old Dispen- 
sation to kings and priests and fathers of families —a blessing often 
given by the imposition of hands upon the head — descends, in the 
New Law, primarily to bishops and priests, in bowing before whose 
blessings, as Caesarius of Arles expressed it, the faithful receive a 
grace per hominem, non tamen ab homine: given through but not 
by man, for it is God who blesses through the instrumentality of 
those who represent Him. 

The power of blessing is given of course primarily for the sake of 
human beings: primarily, but not exclusively. In the Ritual you find 
blessings for everything: animals, inanimate things, the fruits of 
the earth, the works of men’s hands; for “the whole of creation 
travaileth,” and has to be liberated from the pervasive power of 
evil and turned through God’s power into an instrument for good. 
So you read in the short blessing for “any thing for which there is 
no special blessing”: “Bless, O Lord, this creature, that it may be 
a salutary remedy for the human race; and grant, through the in- 
vocation of Thy holy name, that all who use it may receive health 
of body and safety of soul, through Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

These are blessings proper to the ecclesia docens, to the teaching 
Church; but in a secondary and analogous sense every Christian, 
sharing as he does in the priesthood of Christ, is meant to share 
also in the blessing of the world and of all creatures. 

And if in fact he has allowed the Church to form him, body and 
soul, into a truly Christian personality, he will inevitably do so: 
his hands will consecrate everything they touch to the glory of God. 
The animal lover, who tames and domesticates and gives “new 
life” to animals, making them once again part of the human family; 
the artist and craftsman, treating their materials with love and 
reverence, and understanding them through their sense of touch, 
and so turning them into things of beauty; the farmer who knows 
and loves the soil and the seasons; the poet, for whom words are 
things in themselves and not just labels, tickets; the gardener who 
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GESTURES 


brings forth order and color and gaiety from the ground: all these 
and many more are sharing in the work of re-creating to some 
degree the pre-fallen state of the world, the condition of things 
when the world was a garden and man exercised a loving dominion 
over all the things that God had made in the earth. 

And when they do all this as part of their love of God and their 
sharing in Christ’s redemptive work, then indeed they are sharing 
also in the Church’s work of benediction; they are fulfilling the 
injunction of the Ite, missa est; their work is praise and worship, 
and for that very reason is filled with power for the renewal of the 
face of the earth. 

Geratp Vann, O.P. 


“You can make the sign of the cross, and you can make it rightly. 
Nothing in the way of hasty waving of the hand, from which no one 
could understand what you are doing — no, a real sign of the cross: slow, 
large, from forehead to breast, and from one shoulder to the other. 
Don’t you feel that it takes in the whole of you? Gather up all thoughts 
and all feelings into this sign, as it goes from forehead to breast; pull 
yourself together, as it goes from shoulder to shoulder. It covers the 
whole of you, body and soul; it gathers you up, dedicates you, sanctifies 
you. 

“Why? Because it is the sign of the whole man and the sign of re- 
demption. On the cross our Lord redeemed all men. Through the cross 
He sanctifies the whole man, to the very last fibre of his being. 

“That is why we cross ourselves before our prayers, so that the sign 
may pull us together and set us in order, may fix thoughts, heart and 
will in God. After prayers we cross ourselves, so that what God has 
given us may stay with us. In temptation, that it may strengthen us; in 
danger, that it may protect us; when a blessing is given, that the fulness 
of life from God may be taken into our oa and may consecrate all 
in it and make it fruitful. 

“Think of this when you make the sign of the cross. It is the holiest 
sign there is. Make it carefully, slowly; make a large one, with recol- 
lection. For then it embraces your whole being, body and soul, your 
thoughts and your will, imagination and feeling, doing and resting; and 
in it all will be strengthened, stamped, consecrated in the power of 
a in the name of the Holy Trinity.” — Romano Guarpin1, in Sacred 

igns. 
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OURSELVES AND OUR NEIGHBORS 


HE plan which God Himself has given us parents to 

follow in training our children is, as we saw in the 

introductory article of this series, His own sacramental 

design for our salvation. The aim of all education is to 

prepare children to take their parts in building up the 
City of God. Priests, parents, teachers,— we have as our common 
purpose to cooperate with God’s plan and His grace so that our 
children, when they enter on their adult lives, may see the world as 
in the process of being re-ordered by the Holy Spirit to God 
through Christ; that they should be eager to take whatever part 
God has given to each of them in this work of re-ordering, whether 
it be the part of a priest, a farmer, a doctor, a watchmaker or a 
garbage-collector; and that they should be at least basically pre- 
pared to take this part according to God’s Will. 

And the share of parents in educating our children for such 
Christian living is, above all, to give them actual practice with us, 
day after day, year after year, in Christian living. We parents are 
— heaven help us — in the position of masters in the art of Christian 
living to whom God has entrusted our children as apprentices in 
that art. Skillful artists should know how every aspect of their work 
goes to make up the finished product. Let us, then, as at least 
would-be artists in this greatest of all arts, make a kind of plan 
of everything that goes to make up daily family life, to see how 
it is to be ordered to Christ. 

Since, after God Himself, the most important realities in our 
daily lives are human beings, ourselves and our neighbors, let us 
first consider how all the children’s daily dealings with themselves 
and other people can be ordered to Christian living. 

Let us take it for granted, here, that we are making sure that 
the children are learning the truths of faith about our creation, fall, 
redemption in Christ, our glorious dignity, work and destiny as 
Christians. Let us take it for granted also that we parents are 
trying, with God’s help, with prayer and daily effort, to treat every- 
one in our own daily lives—each other, the children, Aunt Suzie, 
old man King across the street, the clerk in the grocery store, the 
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OUR NEIGHBORS 


salesman at the door—as God's creations, actually or potentially 
His children, temples of the Holy Spirit, brothers, heirs, members 
and fellow-workers of Christ. The question here is how best to 
make these truths vital in all the children’s thoughts about and 
dealings with themselves and their fellow-men. 

Of course, what a child is learning somehow from our example, 
what God is teaching him in the depths of his baptized soul, will 
be far ahead of any explicit teaching or formulations. But we can 
begin, as soon as a child is becoming aware of other people as 
people, to show him that they are sacred because they are God’s, 
and related to himself in that sacredness because he is God's also. 

A small child is aware of himself as a maker—of block houses, 
mud pies, sand-castles, peggy-toy guns, etc. — before he is explicitly 
aware of himself as a child in relation to his parents, and long 
before he is explicitly aware of himself as a person. He can be 
taught very early, then, to realize that people are things that God 
made with special love and care for very special reasons, things 
that He wants us to learn to treat properly and to use as He meant 
them to be used. “Wasn’t God good to give you all those toes!” 
“God gave Johnny a dark skin and you a lighter one. . . . Wasn't 
He clever to think up such a lot of different ways of making 
people!” “God made you, and He doesn’t want you to burn your- 
self up with those matches. . . .” “You know how you didn’t like 
it when Tommy knocked down the house you built; well, God 
doesn’t like it when you knock Tommy down, because He made 
Tommy... .” 

Soon the children can also begin to realize and act upon the 
implications of the fact that people are not only things that God 
specially made, but also His children that He specially loves, 
brothers and sisters of His Son who became a human child like 
themselves, some of us already having the great privilege of belong- 
ing to His special family, the Church. “Bobby is so nice because 
God made him that way. . . . Just as you look quite a bit like 
Daddy, so God made all His children something like Him, and 
that's why we love other people, because they are a little like God, 
a little like God’s own Son, our Lord.” “You wouldn't let anybody 
hit little Sister while you were around. So we all ought to feel 
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about every child in the whole world because he is God's child 
too.” 1 

Then, around First Communion time, when children begin to be 
explicitly aware of themselves as persons, of their own motives and 
states of mind, when they begin to be truly responsible for their 
own actions, we can begin to show them more of the implications 
of the whole Christian truth about people, as God's creatures, His 
children, temples and instruments of the Holy Spirit, members and 
co-workers with Christ in His work of building up His Body, His 
kingdom: His future co-heirs. We can teach the children through 
all the years of their growing-up to take over the work of caring 
for their own physical, mental and spiritual growth and develop- 
ment because of what God made them to be and to do for Him. We 
can teach them to establish themselves in habits of obedience, of 
courtesy, of thoughtfulness, of helpfulness, of trying to do things 
well and thoroughly, because of what God made other people to be 
and to do. 

So such dull jobs as remembering to brush one’s teeth twice a 
day, to keep or make one’s clothes reasonably clean and neat, to eat 
proper meals, to choose one’s reading, or movies, or television shows 
with sense and care, can all be carried out not only for motives of 
self-interest, but as jobs that can be done for God, since He gave 
us our bodies and minds for His service, to be His temples and 
instruments, and so wants us to take proper care of them. In the 
same way, learning to sweep a floor thoroughly, or mend a chair 
securely, to do one’s lessons quickly and conscientiously, to choose 
the courses that really teach one something, and so on, all can be 
shown to be a part of the children’s present or future service of 
Christ in their neighbors. 

And, what is even more important, we can train the children 
through all the years of their growth to relate every fact about 
people that they are taught or find out to the final truths about 
human nature, of God’s creation, redemption and sanctification; to 
learn to relate their experience of other people,—the happiness 

* My Books about God, Jesus Came for Everybody, Jesus Helps Everybody, 


Lots of Brothers and Sisters, all by Julie Bedier (Macmillan) are all excellent 
for small children — 3 to 6 — for bringing out both truths and their implications. 
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OUR NEIGHBORS 


and joy and pain and bewilderment of human relations,—to what 
they themselves and other people are and are meant to be in God’s 
sight and in His plans. 

So we can help them not to be surprised at their own tendencies 
to sin and sinfulness, to mistakes and imperfections but accept 
them patiently and, when possible, humorously, as the results of 
the Fall, as the material which God has given them to work on 
to help Him make into the special image of Christ, the special 
stone in His building, perfect member of His Body that each is 
meant to be. We can help them not to be “disillusioned” by any- 
thing that they may learn in the future about human nature, or by 
anything that other people may do to them, because they have 
gained a matter-of-fact realization of what the Fall has done to 
human nature, of the work of the world and the flesh and the devil 
in trying to prevent mankind from being re-created in Christ. And 
we can help them to accept friendship, affection, true love, as 
coming, ultimately, from God, as His gifts, signs and reflections 
and indications of His love. We can help them to learn to give 
friendship and affection and love to other people in the same way. 
We can help them to see in the mystery of true human attractive- 
ness, a shadow and sign of the infinite attractiveness of Christ. 

It is becoming increasingly clear to everybody that the only way 
to give Christian sex education on any level is in terms of God's 
making and God’s plans for oneself and one’s neighbor. The ele- 
mentary facts of anatomy and physiology, the need for modesty, 
self-control, consideration and respect for people of the other sex, 
remote and proximate preparation for marriage—obviously none 
of this makes any sense as one tries to explain it to children or 
young people except in terms of God’s truth about and God’s plans 
for human beings. 

But why not give all information about the way in which people 
are made, body, mind and soul, about the way they act and should 
act, — why not give all training in self-control, in due obedience, in 
thoughtfulness and courtesy, in “human relations,” in terms of the 
highest truth and the highest motives? 

This does not mean, of course, that whenever mother tells 
Tommy to sit up straight that she should add “because God's child 
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certainly oughtn’t to slouch,” or that whenever she has to remind 
him to give Suzie a turn on the swing, she should say “because 
Suzie is God’s child too.” Such a course would certainly be likely 
to turn its victims away from all religion! 

But it does mean that whenever the children’s interest, curiosi 
or needs give us the opportunity to explain anything about other 
people or themselves, we should give our explanations in terms of 
true realism —in terms of the highest as well as the lowest truths 
about human nature. So “because that’s the way people are” be- 
comes “that’s the way God made us,” or “that’s the way people 
have broken and twisted what God made them to be.” So “because 
I say so” becomes “because God wants it that way, has made it to 
work that way;” and “what will the neighbors say!” or “what will 
people think” becomes “is that what God made you for, made you 
to do for Him?” 

One of the most difficult aspects of trying for such Christian con- 
sistency is, for some parents at least, trying to treat the children 
themselves in the light of faith. For obviously, it is not of much use 
to tell the child about his Christian dignity, his Christian vocation, 
if you treat him like a nuisance, or a puppy, or a doll, or any of 
the other things that we parents are often so strongly tempted to 
mistake our children for. But the difficulty is not only that of keep- 
ing one’s temper. That is difficult enough, heaven knows, but there 
is another difficulty that is more subtle and, perhaps, more dan- 
gerous. Many of us who, before marriage, had never exercised 
authority over anybody, were accustomed to trying to make our- 
selves as far as possible the agreeable servants of other people, and 
so fulfill our obligation to treat others as Christ. But becoming a 
parent forces one to think more deeply, to weigh things more 
accurately. 

One has no right to make oneself the servant of one’s children’s 
impulses and whims. One has to learn to try to serve Christ in each 
child, not by giving in to him, but by helping him to develop the 
image of Christ he is meant to become. One has to make oneself the 
servant of his true needs as a Christian-in-the-making, which in- 
clude the need for positive training in self-control and order, the 
need for discipline and for necessary punishment. 
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OUR NEIGHBORS 


None of us, of course, can ever feel satisfied in the achievement of 
perfect consistency in training our children to find and serve Christ 
in themselves and their neighbors. All that we can do is, with God’s 
help, to continue to try for it. But, perhaps, our degree of progress 
can be measured by our answers to such questions as these: How 
often do I use more or less feigned surprise as a means of dis- 
cipline when a child has committed a fault: “I would never have 
thought!” . . . “to think that you would. ... !” “for a child of 
mine to do that!” Or do we try to help the children make of their 
failings real steps to self-knowledge, humility, dependence on 
God: “This shows you, doesn’t it, how mean you can be, that it 
isn't easy to be good. Father and mother find it difficult too. . . . 
Now tell God how sorry you are and ask Him to help you to do 
better.” When we and one of our children have to make a decision 
about the choice of a school or a course or an “accomplishment,” 
do we try to help him come to a decision with us on the basis 
simply of what he wants, or of what would lead to future advance- 
ment or security, or do we rather try to choose what will help to 
develop the child as the image of Christ he is meant to be? In help- 
ing the children to learn how to choose their friends, do we train 
them to value people for their possible usefulness, or their amusing 
qualities, or their “niceness,” or do we try to help them to value 
people as actual or potential fellow-workers in building up the 
kingdom of God? 

These, then, would seem to be the general lines along which we 
can help our children to find and serve Christ in themselves and 
their neighbors. In the following article, we will consider how we 
can help them to see and serve Christ in the various different 
aspects under which He comes to us in other people — Christ the 
Priest in the priest, Christ suffering in the sick and needy, and so 
on—and to see how this “doing to others as Christ” is related to 
our taking part in the holy Eucharist. 

Mary Perkins Ryan 








TIMELY TRACTS 


“THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN THE LITURGY” 


OME visiting cleric must have borrowed my copy of that 

very expensive masterpiece of the late Dom Gregory Dir, 

The Shape of the Liturgy. I hope he has a conscience and 

a memory; et reliqua. But since I don’t have the copy 

around, I must accept Fr. Conrad Pepler’s comment on 

it in the March Life of the Spirit ( pp. 375ff.); which is easy, in view 

of the recognized scholarship of Fr. Pepler. According to him, 

Gregory Dix is the discoverer of the man who brought the dramatic 

and histrionic elements into the liturgy, as is evident from this 

person’s sermons and the travel diary of a Spanish nun. All this 

brings us back to about 348 A.D., to the bishop of Jerusalem, Cyril, 

and to the pilgrim known as Etheria. It also brings us back into 

that era in which Christians “took over the empire,” culture and 

civilization, after three hundred anxious and bitter years of “under- 
ground” existence. 

According to Dix-Pepler, the whole thing started in Jerusalem, 
and quite naturally so, as the Holy City lent itself to the 
re-enacting of historical events of the Savior’s life; in fact, it almost 
cried for it. Maybe this takes care of what the great orentalist 
Anton Baumstark called “Syrian realism” (viz., naturalistic acting 
out of past events). What then seemed to be a mysterious bent for 
realism in the Syrian soul, as opposed to Hellenic (Platonic) yearn- 
ing for symbolism and Roman juridic sense, is nothing but an 
accident of locality: once in Jerusalem you looked for the sacred 
places, all the more so on the anniversaries of historic events. 

I don’t know enough about the special field of the learned author 
to accept this thesis on his word. However, I think that the question 
of the Church year and its meaning, which is involved therein, is 
much more important than most of us believe, and that it deserves 
more than the marginal attention it is now getting. I am glad to 
break the news to all our readers that a young scholarly priest, a 
member of a Northwest Pacific diocese,’ is laboring over a book 
which will acquaint us all with the results of the scattered research 


*Rev. Frank Steinkellner, Central Catholic High School, Portland, Ore. 
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on this question. And since there seems to be too much guessing 
going on, even by the learned and the wise, I feel that this new 
hypothesis of the Church year deserves careful scrutiny. I am not 
equipped to do this like a scholar, and carefully, but I wish to 
raise a few questions that are visible even to my naked eye. 

That we have in bishop Cyril and in pilgrim Etheria the first 
known witnesses to “histrionic” liturgy, after an age of symbolism, 
can calmly be admitted. If anywhere, this tendency to act out the 
events of sacred history could be expected to appear first in its 
own historic setting and in an era when for the first time there was 
freedom, leisure and enthusiastic leadership to do so. If age makes 
respectable, then this tendency, being only three hundred years 
less old than symbolism, is quite respectable. The very bold lines 
Fr. Pepler draws to the latest outcroppings of such “histrionic” 
urges, e.g., Stations and Tre Ore, are a help to see it all in one. 
He sees other points too: the historic tendencies in the calendar, 
which locates Annunciation exactly nine months before Christmas, 
the nativity of the Baptist six months less one day before, and the 
conception and nativity of our Lady exactly nine months apart. 

Fr. Pepler sees these two tendencies everywhere. “Etheria . . 
sent back to Spain a vivid account of the full ceremonial in which 
the faithful went from place to place describing in their actions and 
prayers, the life, death and resurrection of Christ, and listening to 
pertinent passages from the Scriptures where they found the 
original of what they were themselves doing. Almost every hour 
of Holy Week was thus devoted to some gathering, as the faithful 
followed the detailed descriptions of the Gospels.” The transfer 
of these ceremonies into the liturgy by returning pilgrims, whom 
Fr. Pepler, with a little dig at the liturgical zealots of our times, 
calls “reformers,” ran into quite a bit of opposition, one opponent 
being none less than St. Augustine. 

Before going any further, and without questioning the basic 
thesis of Fr. Pepler, I wish to point out a few differences between 
Etheria’s (and Cyril’s) popular, histrionic liturgy and the late 
medieval products of non-symbolic and medieval devotions. For it 
seems to me that these differences are perhaps greater than Fr. 
Pepler suspects. Maybe so great as to render his thesis less secure. 
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In the first place: there seems to be very little evidence that 
Cyril allowed anything but biblical (historical) data to form this 
new, histrionic trend. Compared with the merely “traditional” 
three falls, the veil of Veronica and other details in our present 
Stations of the Cross, the Cyrillian Holy Week was a conservative 
and strictly historical devotion. Guided by Scripture, what was 
accepted to be the exact locality was visited for a dramatic vis- 
ualization. We hear nothing of anyone impersonating Christ (even 
our three passion singers are late medieval). The “composition of 
place,” the savoring of the content of the biblical narrative inspired 
by the place of its actual happening, and the meditation offered 
by the leading cleric, these were means to an end: the re-living of 
the Gospel, yet unadorned by uncontrolled traditions and legends. 
As a matter of fact, wouldn't it be strange, to be in Jerusalem 
during Holy Week without doing this? On the other hand, is this 
really on the same level as the later developments, our medieval 
“popular” devotions? 

In the second instance: there was no choosing and picking, it 
would seem, no pouncing on the most dramatic, but a humble and 
calm obedience to the written word. No one had as yet been so 
selective as to detach the last words on the cross, counting up to 
seven, and clothing them in music of the most theatrical impact. 
Even Johann Sebastian Bach in his “Passions” leaves the written 
word unabridged. Once selectiveness comes in, I, for one, see 
something new. 

And thirdly, I would remark that much of this living catechesis, 
of this dramatic retreat, of this grandiose mystery play, of this 
“spiritually guided tour” of Jerusalem, was as non-eucharistic as it 
was non-symbolical. The mingling which the bishops who stayed at 
home opposed seems to have been one of levels: Fr. Pepler 
himself shows admirably that even the literalness of the paschal 
meal of the Jews, who seem to have set the scene for the Christian 


liturgy, knew of no personification: “No one . . . took the part of 
Moses or of Aaron. . . . The physical year with its seasons ... 
was the foundation of the (Jewish) liturgical year. . . . There was 


something more sacramental about (their) feasts, more sacramental 
. . . than the realism of dramatic representation.” And referring to 
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Christian symbolism Fr. Pepler says that it was similar: “Bread does 
not look like body, the breaking and eating of the bread does not 
look like the death of Christ. . . . The liturgical year showed the 
rhythm of spring, summer, autumn [Fr. Pepler significantly omits 
“and winter”]—birth, maturity and completion.” The liturgical 
year was seen as “the life of Christ as a sacrament of the inner life 
of every Christian, not as a dramatic historical episode.” With this 
I wholeheartedly agree. 

But here our ways part. If, as Fr. Pepler himself says, the litur- 
gical year is “a sacrament of the inner life of the Christian” and 
the direction is given by the physical seasons, the interpretation, 
which the author never mentions, is a more appropriate one than 
a highly confused and confusing, so-called realistic or histrionic 
re-enacting of the historical life of Christ. In the first place, the 
latter does not work —at least not without the most forceful bend- 
ing and twisting of facts to the calendar (Christ speaking before 
His birth in Advent, walking the earth after His ascension, the 
terrible chaos of dates between Christmas and Candlemas, the 
duplication of annunciation, visitation, conception, etc.). If his- 
torical re-enactment is made the moving force, it simply blows 
the cycles to pieces. 

In the second place: it mixes the catechetic, meditative aspect 
(and attitude) with the sacramental; the classical examples are on 
exhibit again, alas (O shades of Blessed Pius X!), in the Finberg- 
O’Connell-Knox Missal with its votive masses during Lent, and 
otherwise. Since the center of our worship is a (practical) symbol, 
the holy Eucharist, taken in its fulness, dynamic and static, we 
ought to suspect that what it moves, informs, shapes and integrates 
ought to be sacramental (symbolical) as well. Then we need not 
drop winter (cf. above). We can use all four seasons. But we ought 
to start with spring (not with fall): Septuagesima-Pasch, and on 
to the fall ember days for the redemptive cycle, symbolizing and 
sacramentalizing the spring and summer, the budding and maturing 
of the soul. The second part of the Church year then shows a 
rising thunder of the Second Coming —eternal light refracted 
through the “historic” stained-glass-windows of Christmas, Epiph- 
any, and finally Candlemas. Thus the dance of this aion of ours 
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reaches out in Simeon to grasp the hand of the New Spiritual 
Year in the Infant borne on the arms of Mary: Ecclesia. 

The histrionic ingredients, some of them purged of impurities, 
others re-focussed, do not enter; they stand outside, forming mind 
and heart with the natural powers of historic, histrionic mimesis, 
so that true vision may find us naturally prepared. Gratia supponit 
naturam: the order of grace uses what nature offers. 

H. A. R. 


& 


“When the Breviary pages = of Mary they are not only like a 
basket of flowers. What I like best of all are the comparisons with the 
heavens. ‘Quae est ista,’ we read in one of those texts, ‘quae progreditur 
quasi aurora consurgens?’ (Who is she, who advances like the rising 
dawn?) She is the gold, the fire, at six o’clock in the morning, that little 
by little impregnates the mist of gloom and transforms it into the vapor 
of sacrifice which filled the Temple on the day of Dedication! And she 
is that light, like persuasion, taking possession of a darkened conscience 
and not yet snetiing any shape, but foretelling the sun a little before it 
appears. Progreditur! She sda Yesterday it was at Ephesus, it 
was on the pediments of the Acropolis that she set her golden feet! 
Today it is dark Africa that takes fire from end to end. Tomorrow it will 
be India or China, or terrible Russia, that she will sweep with her triple- 
fringed cloak like an aurora borealis.—She is the morning star, ever 
moving back and forth between East and West. . . . She is the perfect 
moon, the lamp made to shine in the night, the witness forever unable 
to turn her face and her praise away from Him whom she loves. But she 
is more than a reflection, even the purest. She is the elect sun, the 
Woman clothed with the sun of the New Testament; she marches from 
mountain to mountain, like an army in battle array and ordered by 
charity; and — at length on the farthest line of the horizon, flam- 
ing, sword in hand.” —Paut Cravupe, L’Epée et le Miroir (quoted 
from Doctrine and Life, Il, 1, p. 48). 
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LITURGICAL WEEK 1952 


HE thirteenth annual Liturgical Week was held in Cleveland, 
T pric August 18 to 21. The local committee had provided ex- 

cellent facilities; holy Mass was celebrated each morning in 
the Cathedral of St. John the Evangelist; the morning and after- 
noon sessions were held in the auditorium of the adjacent St. 
John’s College with its seating capacity of 1000; the evening ses- 
sions were in the Music Hall of the Civic Auditorium, the Music 
Hall having a capacity of 3000; headquarters were in the Cleveland 
Hotel midway between the two meeting places. 

The most notable and gratifying feature of this 13th annual 
Week, in which it measured up to former ones and indeed sur- 
passed them, was its very important and timely theme, presented 
in a series of excellent addresses, “The Restoration of the Easter 
Vigil.” The importance of this revival of the ancient ceremony of 
the paschal mystery has thus far not been well understood in 
America and the emphasis of it in the Cleveland Liturgical Week 
promises an increase of interest and understanding comparable to 
that which is manifest in Europe. For the paschal mystery is the 
very secret and center of all Christian liturgy and life, the passage 
from darkness to light, from death to life, from fallen nature to 
redeemed and sanctified grace-life in Christ our Lord crucified and 
risen again. 

At the opening evening session in Music Hall the Most Reverend 
Floyd L. Begin, auxiliary bishop of Cleveland, sounded the key- 
note not only of this Liturgical Week but of all the liturgical revival 
in his eloquent and inspiring exposition of the liturgical Sacrifice 
of the New Law. It was also a most appropriate and forceful intro- 
duction to Monsignor Hellriegel’s splendid demonstration of the 
Mass which followed, and which now for some years has come to 
- re indispensable element in the programs of the Liturgical 

eeks. 

In the treatment of the Easter vigil theme, speakers presented: 
1) the theological background of the vigil service and the historical 
background of its restoration, topics which must be understood 
in order to know that we are concerned here with more than “just 
another midnight Mass;” 2) an analysis of the vigil service and 
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exposition of its meaning, the new fire, the paschal candle, the 
prophecies, the blessing of the font of baptism and the renewal of 
the baptism vows; 3) suggestions for the instruction of the faithful 
dundee the season of Lent in order to insure their understand. 
ing and their active participation in the paschal mystery. Interest. 
ing information was imparted in a statistical report of the vigil 
observance in 1951 and 1952 in Europe and America. Father 
Herman Schmidt, S. J., of the Gregorian University in Rome in a 
brief address told of his own conversation with Pope Pius XII in 
which the Holy Father expressed his deep — desire for the 
restoration of the Easter vigil. It is ho t the Proceedings of 
the Cleveland Week may be published by the end of the present 
year so as to be available for clergy and people before the begin- 
ning of the Lent of 1953. 

The final evening session in Music Hall offered to a large audi- 
ence a very impressive demonstration of the vigil service. The 
passage from darkness to light was reflected in a corresponding 
passage of the assembly from hushed expectancy to ready and 
united response to the vows of baptism and to the sacred chant. 

Editorial comment which appears in The Commonweal may be 

uoted here: “The attention now given the Pontiff's intention by 
the Liturgical Week should help to increase appreciation of this 
reform among American Catholics. It is to be hoped that next 
year, as a result of it, a much larger number of churches than 
before will avail themselves, with the local Bishop’s permission, of 
the most far-reaching opportunity for a liturgical restoration made 
in many years. The annual Liturgical Week's planners are to be 
congratulated for this year’s choice of theme.” 

St. Paul Seminary Wru1aM Buscu 


MAKING FOR CHRIST? 


ON’T you just love a bargain? That question and its affirma- 
D tive answer you can hear every time you eavesdrop behind 
two women on a shopping spree. In fact I don’t think we 
women or men either are ever negative when it comes to getting 
our money’s worth. And how the news of a bargain spreads: over 


* The Catholic Elementary Art Guide. Published by The Catholic Art Asso- 
ciation, 1111 West Bancroft St., Toledo 6, Ohio. Paper, $1.00. 
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the party line, the clothes line or the grape vine. Now I'll admit 
that I have been shopping, and I have found the biggest bargain 
of the year. 

For a number of years we have been shopping around for ways 
and means of binding our family together. Plenty of people have 
told us that the American family is being fragmented into little 
materialistic bits. Others have insisted that the only cement which 
will hold these broken bricks together is the renewal of the fam- 
ily’s share in the work of Christ. Whether we call this work liturgy 
or in the case of the growing family a beginning of Catholic edu- 
cation, the important thing is that we do something with Christ, 
to learn something of Christ, and win something for Christ. In 
the common doing we shall find our learning. In the common 
making we shall gain our fellowship. In the finished product we 
shall make Him known. 

The most difficult part for a family is to find the know-how to 
take up this work of Christ and the confidence and perseverence 
to finish the job. When we first talk of celebrating feast days the 
usual question is, but what do you do? Some of the most interesting 
facts come out when families share their experiences. When you 
first suggest “the right making of things needed for Christian pur- 
poses” the old cry is raised, “But I am not an artist and can’t draw 
a straight line.” When you offer a project which might strain the 
family’s radio or television time the usual excuses for lack of leisure 
are paraded in all their tattered alibis. 

But now I have found a bargain all for the price of $1.00 for 
one copy or 40c for each additional copy sent to the same address 
or 30c each for each additional copy when ordered ten or more. 


















































All for a dollar we parents are given a correspondence course in 
things to do for Christ with our family, and these things we can 
do right in our own home. There is much more to it than “delight- 
ful busy-work” because this course is careful to emphasize the 
“why” of every proposed task. At the end of each act of service to 
God the authors repeat the points of appreciation which we as 
parents should have made. This course is, as I see it, a joining of 
the hands of teachers and mothers and fathers in the cooperative 
education of children for Christian living. 

Many things are needed in a Catholic home which can be made 
by children and parents together, and “The Catholic Elementary 
Art Guide” published by the Catholic Art Association, 1111 West 
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Bancroft Street, Toledo 6, Ohio, teaches us how to make them, 
Would you like to know how to knot a rosary with beads of beau. 
tiful natural material? Would you be afraid to hammer metal until 
it took shape from a flat disk and turned into a font for holy water? 
Would you be bold enough to design and mould a candle holder 
from plaster which is like cream one minute and rock the next? 
Would you enjoy seeing the simple embroidery stitches which our 
grandmothers used in their religious samplers and which we can 
use in making wall hangings, baptismal robes, and feast day-linens 
for our tables? Would you, who are not an artist, who have never 
used a brush except to paint the back fence, would you, who are 
not a wood carver, who hide the knives to protect the piano legs, 
would you have courage enough to carve Our Blessed Lord dying 
on the cross? 

Yet these are the things which in this Guide little children are 
taught to do. How well I remember as a girl in the seventh grade, 
I once wanted to paint a crucifix and was told that such a subject 
was too holy for my poor skill, and so I was set to work painting 
flowers which bloomed unseen on a pen wiper. I wanted some- 
thing to take home, something which would tell of my work, 
something which would say, Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus. I wish 
Chesterton had been around then saying slyly, “A thing worth 
doing, is worth doing poorly.” 

After all how can a child realize the tremendous love of God's 
sacrifice for us? It is one thing to learn the doctrinal truth of the 
crucifixion in a religion class but it is quite another thing to make 
a crucifix to reverence in the home. What if father and mother 
have to help? So much the better. The more the parents and chil- 
dren cooperate, the more real and valuable the project will be. Of 
course it must not be all papa’s work. When at last the cross is 
blessed and hung in honor in the home both children and parents 
become witnesses of their belief. The doctrine has taken shape and 
our home has a reminder of His mighty love for us. This was love 
which chose a cross to save those who hated and had sinned against 
Him. 

Perhaps you will say that children do not think such thoughts 
as they work with wood or clay or paint. That is where you come 
in. Just as every good teacher has to first do before he can teach, so 
every parent has to try his hand at a process before he can tell his 
boys and girls how to do it. This is simply a very simple rule in 
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teaching technique. There is another side which is not so simple. 
That same good teacher if she is truly a Catholic teacher must 
first see and point out the Catholic implications of a piece of work, 
and the Catholic parent could so easily encourage more “spiritual 
awareness” which becomes the saint. 

A sense of the symbolic is easily grasped by young children. It 
is truly a sign of old age when you can no longer tell a story with 
pictures. Symbols are merely a more highly developed form of 
picture writing. The Church uses them as a sort of permanent 
television. The Guide explains the symbols which pertain to sacra- 
mental grace and those which express the Holy Eucharist, so that 
for first Holy Communion we can tell our own stories, of His 
table and His Bread. 

This brings me to the only criticism which I have to offer to 
the Guide, and I suppose it is more an expression of thought than 
a difference of fundamentals. One of the authors suggests that we 
set up “a prayer nook” in our homes which in time will become 
the very center of things. The primary children are instructed to 
make a model of “a prayer nook” or family altar from a cardboard 
box and to place paper — of their family there in attitudes 
of prayer. We in our family prefer to take family prayers out of 
“the nook” stage and consider all the house as holy. We have seen 
too much of the hiding away of the crucifix in the back bed-room. 
Too many “steal — to Jesus.” I suppose if you could have one 
room set apart as a family chapel it would be very peaceful, but 
American apartments somehow forgot that extra room. In our 
case each time we managed an extra room by dint of building on, 
God sent an extra to fill it. 

Doesn't it seem that He wills to live in every room of our house? 
Otherwise why would He fill each room with His extensions? 
Should we not pray to His Father in every room of our house? 
Sometimes with more formality in choir formation, sometimes as 
children around our Madonna, sometimes at ease at the table, or 
even over the pots and the pans? Should not the sign of His Cross 
be given a place of honor in the most honorable room and not in 
some hide-away? Then our house is marked as a house redeemed 
and our family as His chosen ones. 

And in lieu of an altar we choose a dining table as He did, and 
in lieu of formal altar cloth we choose a table cloth which can 
express either feast or fast. For thirty years Christ chose to live in 
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the intimacy of a home in Nazareth; it seems a pity to deny Him 
any part of the houses where He lives today. 
Mrs. ALFRED BERGER 


A PLEA FROM THE PEWS 


N everyday miracle can be wrought by the voice of the priest 

That's right, his voice. I can sincerely say that I’ve never seen 

a priest whose actions at the altar were anything but reverent 

and graceful. I've never seen altar linens and vestments which 

weren't spotless—even in remote camps and at open-air field 
Masses. But the voices I’ve heard — that’s another story. 

Priests tell me that they do receive instruction in public speaking 
in their seminaries. But there are so many things to learn: lan- 
guages, rubrics, philosophy, theology — that there just isn’t time or 
space in the curriculum for enough instruction in the use of the 
magic instrument which is the human voice. And I'm not talking 
about sermons, either. Some men can preach a good sermon, and 
some are only fair—and that’s that. We laymen can understand 
that, because most of us couldn't preach a sermon if we tried. 

Nor am I talking about chanting, which seems to be the art most 
priests find difficult. Personally, I'd be scared to death if I had to 
sing a solo—if the song were Gregorian chanting, I'd be stupefied 
with fright! So I make no criticism of either sermons or singing. 

I'm just talking about the voice with which priests say the 
prayers we people in the congregation are expected to follow. It is 
with no intentional disrespect that I suggest four common cate- 
gories of priestly voices. Many laymen will recognize them at once. 

The Speedster. It’s not bad enough that Latin is usually shorter 
than English; this pastor races through the Latin of the Mass so 
that we can’t possibly keep up in English without skipping some- 
thing. Please don’t under-rate us, Father; lots of us are content 
to spend an extra few minutes in church if you'll let us offer the 
Mass with you. 

The Elision Expert saves time in public prayers by a little abbre- 
viation. His Hail Mary reaches our ears down in the third row 
something like this: “Hail Mar’, full gra— Lord ‘th you; blest 
among women, ’n’ blest fruit Thy womb, Jes’. . .” We know the 
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prayer, of course, and so does the priest. But a million or a billion 
Ave Marias will never dull our joy at hearing each word of that 
lovely prayer. 

The Interrupter. I know he thinks he is doing the congregation 
a favor. What's more, the congregation never sticks together, so he 
helps us along. He does it by clipping off the end of our prayer, 
something like this: 

Congregation: “Give us this day our daily bread and forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us. And 
lead us —” 

Priest: “Our Father who art in heaven... .” 

Lastly there is the Peaks and Valley priest. He has modified 
plainsong and used it for his speaking voice. I don’t know if I can 
duplicate the effect on paper, but it’s roughly like this: 

“NON sum dignus ut intres. .. .” 

“SusCIPIat Dominus SACrificium. . . .” 

“OUR Father, whoartin heaven HALLowed be Thy name, THY 
kingdom. . . .” 

The effect on, let us say, a potential convert, can be startling. 
You bring a friend to a Rosary devotion. The priest begins wit 
the Apostles’ Creed, and he’s a Speedster as well as an Elision 
Expert. After the service your Protestant friend asks what that 
long prayer was at the beginning. You tell him. “Oh, the Apostles’ 
Creed,” he exclaims. “We use that in the Episcopal Church too.” 

Or consider the effect on a stranger who drops in at one of our 
many lovely novenas. There is a prayer to St. Anthony or St. Jude. 
(This happened to me between trains recently in New York, so 
I know.) But the priest intones the prayer so rapidly and with so 
little vocal expression that you're not sure exactly what you're pray- 
ing for. And novena booklets aren’t always available. 

I am not, of course, suggesting that priests are the only ones 
guilty of this offense against the English language. Protestant 
ministers and Jewish rabbis do it, too. I heard them all in the 
Army. Just the other day, a friend told me about a Protestant 
baptism service. There were three babies, six parents, and six god- 
parents. The rector mumbled all the prayers, which could hardly 
have been heard over the infants’ wailing even if he had spoken 
slowly and distinctly. But those Protestants were devout Protest- 
ants. They came away supposing their children had been baptized, 
but they weren’t sure how. 
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Perhaps, in answer to my audacity, you are thinking of the people 
who won't stay till the end of the Mass because they think it’s 
too long. You're saying that you go through the prayers rapidly 
because that’s what people want. I beg of you, don't believe it! 

I’ve been to Mass that took less than fifteen minutes, and people 
still walked out. It’s just a bad habit that you ought to speak to 
them about, if need be, forcefully. 

But what about the rest of us who are trying to pray with 
devotion? What about the children who tell me they can’t ever 
learn to use a missal because “Father prays so fast”? 

Some of us do understand some Latin. At least we recognize 
some words, such as the Confiteor, Credo and Dominus vobiscum. 
If your voice is so low it doesn’t even reach the first few rows, we 
can’t follow Mass very well. Remember, we have to look at the 
missal and the altar. 

Of course, prayers are repeated. So it’s easy to run through them 
rapidly and with no emphasis on phrase or spacing. And it is 
obviously more difficult to say a prayer time after time with feel- 
ing. But actors do it all the time. They'll take a role and play it 
300 or 400 times, and the last performance will be as good as the 
first. 

Of course, that’s all that actors do. Reading lines is their life- 
work, and I’m being unfair in asking priests to read and pray like 
an actor. It would take a very unusual man to do it. 

That’s the trouble, Father. You've spoiled us. We laymen think 
you are a very unusual man. Your whole life is so unusual that 
we expect miracles of you. You have given up marriage, family, 
money, so many things for God, that we take it for granted that 
you're better than the rest of us. We're asking a lot, Father, but 
how about letting us pray with you the next time? 

Atlanta, Ga. Louis C. Finx 


ARE YOU TEACHING THE MASS THIS YEAR? 


LL teaching must be adapted to the circumstances under 
Ae the child is taught. These circumstances include not 
only the school and the time available for instruction, but 

also the home in which the child acquires attitudes, appreciations 
and values, desirable or otherwise, from the spoken word of the 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


parents and from their more potent example. Let us recall here 
the statistics given in some quarters: approximately 50 percent of 
our Catholic people are irregular in attendance at Sunday Mass, 
and many of those who do attend are present in a manner that 
causes an observer to wonder just what they understand about the 
Mass and how much they appreciate and value it. 

It is estimated, further, that about 50 percent of our children 
of elementary school age attend parochial schools. Less than one 
third of our boys and girls of secondary school age are in Catholic 
schools, and the areas are few indeed in which anything like 
adequate religious instruction is offered and accepted by the large 
percentage that attends public high schools. 

One might immediately jump to the conclusion that it is among 
the graduates of these public high schools and of non-Catholic 
institutions of higher learning that we find most of the adults who 
fail in the duty — and privilege — of attending Sunday Mass. Census 
and parish visitation do not bear this out. A surprising number of 
graduates of Catholic high schools, colleges and universities are 
included. No one reason can be found for this widespread failure, 
yet among the many that lead to or cause it, one reason seems to 
stand out: the Mass is not understood, or it is not appreciated and 
valued and therefore not offered and lived. 

In a dissertation, Children’s Understanding of the Mass (Cath- 
olic University of America Press, 1948) Sister M. Brendan Leger, 
S.C.LC., presents the results of a study of the knowledge which 
boys and girls of eighth grade, parochial school, have of the holy 
Sacrifice. They are not very encouraging. In the final chapter, she 
summarizes: “The meagerness of the treatment of the Mass (i.e., 
in various catechisms considered in the study) has been indicated. 
... This conciseness and precision . . . give little basis for the 
preparation and enrichment of the concepts of the Mass. . . . Be- 
sides the burden this situation imposes on our already overloaded 
teachers, there is the fact to be faced that many of the teachers 
have never had a training which fits them for the task of supple- 
menting the lack in the textbooks. Then, there is always the fear 
on the part of a teacher that in matters of religion she may overstep 
the bounds of her certain knowledge, or interpret too freely. Many 
hesitate to expand the text.” Comment is unnecessary. 

Would it not be helpful to suggest that teachers of religion list 
the major concepts underlying the Mass and use these as guides, 
first in their own study of the Mass, and second in their teaching? 
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The encyclical Mediator Dei could be used for this and the list 
drawn up compared with the material on the Mass given in the 
Revised Baltimore Catechism. From this list select those concepts 
that will give the little child of first grade the complete whole 
according to his capacity—a whole to which he has a right —and 
develop and add to these grade by grade according to the develop. 
ing capacity of the child. 

This, we think, will help toward a clear, firm grasp of the Mass 
on the part of the teacher, without which she cannot hope to impart 
to the children what it is their right to learn and her duty to teach, 
It will guide her in preventing essentials from being lost in a maze 
of detail. Detail can be added gradually, but firm, clear develop- 
ment of the major concepts of the Mass must come first. There will 
be consistency in what is presented as essential, and consistency in 
emphasis. From the viewpoint of the teacher, it makes possible 
constant growth. There is broadness in her grasp of the Mass; she 
knows it in its essence, in its great sweep of doctrine to be believed 
and lived, as the act of corporate worship of God offered by the 
Mystical Body of Christ with and through Christ its Head. On 
the other hand, meagerness of knowledge, with the inability to 
separate essentials from non-essentials that so often accompanies it, 
is harmful to the child. 

Sometimes, in fact, it might be better if the teacher did not 
know so much about the details. They are usually easier to teach. 
The externals of sequence and ceremonies, of vestments and sacred 
vessels, are thus often taught where the Mass itself is passed over 
almost lightly. 

We distinguish four fields in which the Mass may be taught: 
externals, the least important and often the best known; under- 
standing of the Mass taught in ways that develop appreciation; 
participation in the Mass, which includes offering with Christ and 
being offered by and with Him; and living the Mass, which covers 
living in daily life the offering of self made in the Mass. 

The Mass contains a synthesis of our religion. Study of the Mass 
correlates with every section of dogma, and close correlation should 
be maintained. Are you teaching contrition to seventh grade? Recall 
the Confiteor in the Mass, the Kyrie, begging for forgiveness as 
one of the purposes of the Mass, and the Mass itself — the re-pre- 
sentation of the death Christ suffered on the cross to redeem man- 
kind from sin. It is offered by the living and glorious Christ through 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


His priest, with those whom His death has redeemed: your class, 
the parish, the whole Mystical Body of Christ. An assignment could 
include the finding of one or more additional prayers in the Mass 
in which sorrow for sin and petition for forgiveness are included. 
Such opportunities abound. Right use of them deepens the chil- 
dren’s understanding and appreciation of the prayers of the Mass, 
of the purposes for which the Mass is offered, and of the Mass itself. 

Or the subject is grace. There is the offering of the death Christ 
suffered on the cross to win back grace for all mankind; the 
repeated petitions for favors and blessings, the pleas for union 
with God, for sharing in the happiness of heaven, “through Jesus 
Christ Thy Son, our Lord” without whom no grace or blessing 
comes to us. Sanctifying grace, actual grace, the Author of grace, 
and the fruit of grace; the Mass itself through which, according 
to our capacity, the graces won for us on the cross are applied to 
our souls. Grace for others: for those present, their relatives and 
friends; for the whole Church, Christ’s Mystical Body, and for the 
world, for He died for all mankind. All possible connections need 
not be pointed out. Give the children the idea, guide them in 
applying it a few times, make use of incidental correlation at the 
psychological moment, and the returns will be rich. 

Have you ever been in a locality where the soil was dry, hard, 
literally baked by prolonged drought? Then came a sudden violent 
rain that flooded the area for a matter of moments. Most of the 
water ran off, for the soil was too hardened to permit it to pene- 
trate. But when a gentle persistent rain comes it gradually softens 
and penetrates, life stirs in seed and root and soon begins to show 
in stem and leaf and bud. 

It has often seemed to us that the children’s failure to under- 
stand the Mass may be in part at least traced to failure to teach 
it consistently, persistently, throughout the grades. Intensive study 
of the Mass in any given year will prove helpful where there has 
been gradual preparation for this in previous years. Without such 
preparation much of the knowledge that is poured out to the chil- 
dren pours over them and fails to penetrate. True knowledge is a 
growth. It demands time. It presupposes work on the part of the 
pupil, for he learns through self-activity: it presupposes preparation 
on the part of the teacher, for she must stimulate and guide the 
activity of the pupils. And where knowledge means not only in- 
forming the mind but also aiding in the development of right atti- 
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tudes, appreciations and values sufficient to bring about the desired 
action — in this instance offering and living the Mass — it is of neces. 
sity a slow growth. Sister M. Rosai, M.H.S.H. 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


HAD been telling my fifth grade boys about the development 
[ of the Christian Sacrifice. At one time, I told them, the faithful 

used to come together before Mass and, chanting psalms and 
litanies, walk in procession to church. While I was dramatizing this 
action as well as I could, a hand shot up: “Why can’t we still do 
that, Brother?” That stumped me for a while. 

But then I began to think. After all, we do line up in the school 
yard before Mass; it would mean just turning a “line” into a mean- 
ingful “procession.” (And it might help to solve the usual discipli- 
nary problem of the line-up!) So the next First Friday we tried it 
out, using a well-known hymn as a starter; and although we didn't 
have much preparation, it was quite an experience. The boys en- 
joyed their procession enough to ask that it be made a permanent 
practice. 

This fall I hope to develop the idea, especially for the feast- 
days. And perhaps we shall even be able to manage the appropriate 
introit psalm occasionally. 


OUR COVER DESIGN 


of Machabees. These valiant warriors restored the king- 

dom, cleansed the temple of its profanation, and erected 
a new altar for “clean” sacrifices. Jonathan, in fact, combined in his 
own person the kingly and highpriestly office. All of this is, obvious- 
ly, highly significant in terms of the coming King and Highpriest 
and His establishment of the kingdom of heaven, with Himself as 
the temple as well as the living altar and spotless sacrifice. Our 
cover design pictures Jonathan at the altar of bloody sacrifice 
before the temple. 


W:=: October begin the breviary readings from the Books 


‘Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WorsHir 


will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


member of St. Catherine’s College, St. Paul, whose interest 
in the liturgy has been given direction by attendance at 
the liturgical summer schools of Notre Dame. — Rev. GERALD VANN, 


O= Contributors: — Sister Marie Pur, C.S.J., is a faculty 


| English Dominican author of numerous books and articles, now 


resides at Cambridge University.— Mary Perkins Ryan is the 
author of Speaking of How to Pray, Mind the Baby, etc. The Ryan 


» family moved to South Bend, Ind., this summer, where husband 
> John Julian teaches at St. Mary’s College.— Rev. Wit1am Buscu, 
> well loved “uncle” of the American liturgical movement, continues 
» to communicate a love of the liturgy to his students of Church 


History at St. Paul Seminary.— Mrs. ALFRED Bercer, of rural Cin- 
cinnati, is the author of Cooking for Christ.— Louis C. Finx, bank 
accountant in Atlanta, Ga., contributes frequently to Our Sunday 
Visitor and other Catholic journals. — Sister M. Rosauia, M.H.S.H., 
teaches in the Religious Education department of Catholic Uni- 
versity and has become a nationally recognized authority in cate- 
chetics through her writings and lectures. 


e 


Recent publications of the Liturgical Press include a thoroughly 
revised Daily Prime booklet, with the complete text in Latin- 
English according to the Roman breviary. The new Latin version 
of the psalms is used, and the Confraternity English translation. It 
is attractively printed in two colors, with an introductory explana- 
tion of the Hour. 94 pp., 45 cents. — Daily Bible Reading with the 
Church is a large-page pamphlet, giving a two-year cycle of sug- 
gested readings from the Old Testament based on the Church year, 
and a one-year plan for the New Testament. Originally planned as 
an aid for public reading of holy Scripture in religious communities, 
it will serve equally well as a guide for private Bible reading. 
16 pp., 10 cents. - The English-Latin Te Deum is an 8-page leaflet, 
in modern notation, with an introductory analysis of this ancient 
Christian hymn. The large boldface notes and text recommend it 
especially for group singing. 5 copies, 20 cents.—And finally, it 
gives us pleasure to announce that we have four excellent Christmas 
Cards, designed by Brother Placid, O.S.B., Frank Kasmarick, and 
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Clemens Schmidt. In each design, box of 10, $1.75; of 20, $3.00, 
assorted box of 20, $3.00. 
& 


The televising of the sacraments this summer, sponsored by the 
National Council of Catholic Men, has been making history. A 
similar program, with the advantage of capitalizing on local in- 
terest, is being sponsored in the diocese of St. Cloud by Coadjutor 
Bishop Peter Bartholome. The project includes the filming of holy 
Mass, with commentary, and of the conferring of all the sacraments. 
The script is written by one of the diocesan priests; the photogra- 
phy, sound and narration are under the supervision of priests who 
have taken up radio and recording work as a hobby. The series, 
after being televised from a Twin Cities station, will be loaned to 
the parishes and various religious organizations of the diocese. It 
is hoped that before the end of the year a film depicting a 
course of convert instructions will likewise be completed; others, 
on life in a seminary, in a monastery, in a convent, are to follow, 
to be used in vocational work. 


od 


In South America, as in several of the European countries, 
Catholic Action considers it a chief part of its program to sponsor 
officially the liturgical apostolate. The Revista Liturgica Argentina 
(published by the Abbey of San Benito in Buenos Aires, and now 
in its 17th year) reports a major campaign organized by the Argen- 
tine C. A. to further an understanding and active assistance in the 
Sacrifice, climaxed by a Liturgical Week in the capital, last Decem- 
ber. Another, national Liturgical Week was held in Santiago, Chile, 
about the same time, also under the auspices of C. A. and under 
the patronage of the Cardinal Primate. Bishop Larrain of Talca, 
episcopal chairman of C. A., gave the principal address, in which 
he stressed the liturgy as the spiritual foundation of the apostolate. 


& 
Good, Bad, and Different:— The following bulletin appeared 
on the announcement board of a Minneapolis church: 


WHY I DON’T USE A MISSAL 


1) “I am blind.” There is no braille missal. God excuses you. 
2) “I forgot it.” Then buy the leaflet missal, good for one day. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


3) “I like my own prayers.” Your own prayers are fine prayers of prep- 
aration before Mass. 

4) “I do not know how to use a missal.” The Catholic Information 
Class will help you. Also try the library — or ask your children. 

5) “I can’t keep up with the priest.” You don’t have to. The priest is 
obliged to pray all the prayers. You are not. Pick a few from each 
section of the Mass. 

6) “I am old, and I am used to my old prayerbook.” God bless you. 

7) “I lost my missal.” I believe you. Our lost and found department 
looks like the Congressional Library. If you can’t find it, buy a new 
one in the secretary’s office. It’s a good investment. 

8) “I like to pray the rosary at Mass.” The rosary and the Mass are 
two different prayers. The movies and the radio are two different 
entertainments. When was the last time you took a portable radio 
to a movie? 


9) “I’m lazy.” There are two cures for laziness: effort and death. 
10) “I have no excuse.” I knew it. 


COMMUNICATIONS! 


To the Editor: — For many people like myself it is very difficult and a 
constant stumbling block to see, as one is so often advised, Christ in one’s 
neighbor and to tea Christ in him. Reason and faith say that that is 
absolutely true, and I know I should do it. Still, Christ is sometimes very 
much hidden, and I react not at all charitably. Now I go at it from 
another angle: not I but Christ lives in me. I, to a certain degree, am His 
humanity here and now. He wishes to love my neighbor through my 
human heart. I can even go further, and remembering the indwelling of 
the Holy Trinity in the soul, I can say that Christ wishes to love the 
Father in the other’s soul through my love; or vice versa, the Father in 
me wishes to love the Son in the other’s soul. Who am I to refuse, to 
hinder the Father’s sacred wish? For me this has proved a much more 
compelling argument, and impossible at least consciously to disregard, 
because it means opposition to God, whereas in the first case, it is a mat- 
ter of opposition to my duty. 

Is that right? I have expressed it very awkwardly, but perhaps you 
get the sense of it. I cannot remember having ever heard it so expressed, 


“We frequently receive letters of comment, not meant for publication, 
which contain some thought that we feel should be shared with others. In 
this issue we print several extracts from such letters, which, therefore, are 
not signed. — Ep. 
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though I got the idea from St. Therese, and I may have read it some- 
where else and forgotten. . . . 


To the Editor: — The article on “Sacramental Thinking” by Sister M. 
Gerard proved a great help in my — of the Old Testament. And 
the “Notes on Lay Spirituality” was excellent. You know, it has often 
troubled me that frequently the “duties of one’s state in life” seem to be 
reduced to the duties of the religious state — not, of course, by every- 
one, but by many. And it confuses us lay people. We begin to want to 
be told what to do in our own fields in order to practice obedience, and 
we do not realize that responsibility for making decisions is part of the 
“duties of one’s state.” Or else, we react against the whole situation and 
refuse authority in any field... . 


To the Editor: —I too want to thank you, though very belatedly, for 
publishing Fr. Howell’s series of articles. Last fall I organized a small 
discussion group and realized what the members admitted only last 
night: they came the first night to please me (I am an invalid) but did 
not intend to continue. Our proposed textbooks were not available for 
the first meeting so—only too happy for an excuse! —I brought my 
copy of Orate Fratres and we read Fr. Howell’s “Why Worship?” Now 
the group meets weekly, no matter what the rival attractions or the 
weather, and several members want subscriptions to Worsuir (and not 
all of them are college graduates either). We are impatiently awaiting 
the publishing of Fr. Howell’s series in booklet form. Since moreover it 
is hard to “take turns” with one subscription to your magazine, I am 
enclosing several new ones. . 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CONSIDERATE PRIEST. By Rev. William J. Kerby. The Catholic 
University of America Press, Washington, D. C. 1951. Pp. 228. Cloth, 
$1.75. 


Neither title nor opening paragraph (“The life of a priest reduces 
itself in large measure as other lives do to questions of detail . . .”) 
adequately suggests the wisdom and “largeness” of this volume. Written 
fifteen years ago — even that was a different age — it was not a prophecy 
but simply a series of reflections on aspects of priestly spirituality. 

Fr. Kerby’s discussions ignore peripheral questions of napkins and 
body odor and manicured hands. Actions take second place to attitudes: 
toward the feelings of others, toward the liturgy (“If we know the atti- 
tude of a priest toward all liturgical prayers we know very much about 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


him” p. 194), toward the things of the mind (“A mind that lacks all 
curiosity is dead” p. 40) and of the spirit, toward social reform (social 
work was the issue then . . . now it is social revolution, green or red). 
The author considers quietly and helpfully the problems of age and the 
effects of age, personal fallacies in the spiritual life, the tyrannies one 
notices in the lives of priests, duty and “supererogation.” 

What makes it hard to warm up to this book as one does to Suhard’s 
Priests Among Men is the fact that Fr. Kerby writes about the priest’s 
spiritual life and development, considering his functions in the capacity 
of aids . . . while the great Cardinal sees the priest first, last and always 
in his role in the community, as functionary, and the spiritual maxims 
blossom from that vision. This limitation does not make the book less 
valuable for those who have that vision. 

Fargo, N. Dak. Rev. Rosert Hovpa 


RETURN TO CHESTERTON. By Maisie Ward. Sheed & Ward, New York. 
1952. Pp. xi-386. Cloth, $4.50. 


In times that often seem too gloomy, it is good to be given another 
chance to “return to Chesterton.” This book completes the cycle of 
primary sources about the great G. K. and takes its place alongside his 
Autobiography and Maisie Ward’s official biography. It is the record of 
his contacts with hundreds of ordinary people and of the impression he 
made upon them. There are his letters and verses written to this variety 
of friends. There are the reminiscences of these friends about him, gath- 
ered by Mrs. Sheed through correspondence and interviews with lon 
The profound comes forth along with the trivial— and the admirer of 
Chesterton will not want to miss any of it. 

Editorial indulgence is scarcely required to justify reviewing Chester- 
ton in a liturgical magazine. His life and writings underline an important 
Catholic truth. He was always an apostle of good cheer and good sense; 
but more deeply, he was a psalmist of the glory of Creation — and the 
Creator. He saw the mystery and goodness of being, without losing sight 
of the effects of original sin. He loved all the gifts of God, not forgetting 
fellow man and especially children. He knew the exhilaration of the 
creative intellect without forgetting the responsibilities of free will. He 
expressed this Christian optimism in paradoxes, laughter and bright 
colors, and, as this book shows, in daily living. 

“Neither Chesterton, with his ready acceptance of life’s normal pleas- 
ures, nor Leon Bloy, with his bitter uncharity, ranks with the saints,” 
writes Maisie Ward in her introduction, “yet both men are in their fash- 
ion spiritual geniuses.” Then she goes on to ask whether Chesterton “had 
not both the deeper and greater mysticism, a mysticism closer to that of 
the saints, and a message far more valuable for the millions whose place 
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is on the plains of daily effort and not on the mountains of asceticism 

and total renunciation.” Her well-edited book helps to supply the answer, 
St. John’s University EMERSON Hynes 
Collegeville, Minn. 


GUIDE TO THE BIBLE. By A. Robert and A. Tricot. Translated by Edward 
P. Arbez, S.S., and Martin R. P. McGuire. Vol. I. The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md. 1951. Pp. xxviii-530. Cloth, $5.50. 


ENGLISH VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. By Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1952. Pp. x-787. Cloth, $10.00. 


Few “Introductions” to the Bible have been acclaimed so widely as 
Initiation Biblique, first published in 1939. It was not the work of a single 
author or even a small group — nearly thirty distinguished scholars, each 
a master in his own field, collaborated in this study of sacred Scripture 
and related problems. The high excellence of the various chapters, re- 
flecting the modern scientific approach rather than a repetition of tradi- 
tional and obsolete slants on disputed questions, quickly won for the 
volume an entrance into the more critical French circles and prompted 
the present translation — all the more necessary because of the lack of a 
modern English equivalent. 

The encyclopedic character of the table of contents betrays the book's 
major defect, viz., too many subjects are treated to give adequate space 
to numerous items. European readers who from other sources are 
acquainted with the manifold problems of the Bible as proposed by 
thinkers in both liberal and conservative schools will easily appreciate 
the conclusions, concise and up-to-date, given in Initiation Biblique. The 
American reader, unaware of the existence of Biblical questions, will 
often wonder why a given topic comes up for consideration at all; and 
certain topics which seem big enough for extended treatment are covered 
in a page or two. The skeletal structure is mammoth, every bone is pres- 
ent and in place, while the lacking flesh and fat may be gained from 
works cited in the bibliography, many of them in English and available. 
The French appeared in one volume, the English translation will be 
published in two. 

At the turn of the present century Father Hugh Pope was a prominent 
member of the tiny group of Catholic writers who were advancing the 
cause of scientific Scripture study. His life-long literary career has found 
a suitable crown in this posthumous volume, English Versions of the 
Bible. The subject is accorded comprehensive treatment; from the Anglo- 
Saxon renditions of the early Middle Ages to the latest Confraternity 
translations, no version of moment escapes adequate analysis, with new 
editions receiving corresponding notice. Many readers will find special 
delight in the large number of documents quoted in part or in full, docu- 
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ments which for the most part remain buried in the reserve sections of 
famous British libraries. Thus the fifty pages which give the “Preface to 
the Rheims New Testament, 1582” afford a truer insight into the spirit 
of Catholics during Reformation times than a dozen pamphlet apologies 
distributed at church doors. On certain points Father Pope will have few 
if any followers, e. g., the merit of codex Vaticanus and Sinaiticus or 
the work of Wescott & Hort; yet as a whole his survey is of such value 
that any one who wishes to acquaint himself with the long and glorious 
history of Bible translations into our vernacular must have recourse to 
English Versions of the Bible. 
St. John’s Abbey WiriiiaM G. Hep, O.S.B. 


THE HOME AND ITS INNER SPIRITUAL LIFE. A Treatise on the Men- 
tal Hygiene of the Home. By a Carthusian of Miraflores. The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md. 1952. Pp. x-256. Cloth, $3.50. 


I read this book with the “ordinary” young couples of my acquaint- 
ance in mind, who are so full of good will, even enthusiasm, and hungrily 
reach for whatever help offers itself. Yet I hesitate to say: here is your 
book. Most of the chapters seem to have been originally talks to young 
married people in retreats or days of recollection; but the colloquial tone 
does not necessarily make a difficult topic more understandable. The 
down-to-earth practical parts are mixed with highly specialized and 
complicated discourses, nearer to the mind of the professional psycholo- 
gist than to the advice-seeking Christian couple with average background. 

There is one statement which calls for emphatic contradiction by the 
parents themselves — and how should a Carthusian Father know and 
learn what every deeply religious father and mother has learned before 
their baby is a year old: there must be an earlier “beginning of a child’s 
life of prayer in a good Catholic home” than “learning to say the Our 
Father and Hail Mary, kneeling, with his arms resting on his mother’s 
knees,” followed “somewhat later” by the acts of faith, tom and charity, 
the act of contrition and the Apostles’ Creed. There must be a prayer 
life long before these difficult words can be formed, not to mention 
understood, a turning to God in the morning with a simple greeting, 
giving of self, request for help towards being good — all in a small child's 
language; a “good night” to Jesus, asking for protection of body and soul 
and the final coming to heaven. Also “grace” before and after meals, as 
regular as saying “please” and “thank you,” directed to God the Father 
in heaven — this, to me as a parent, seems the real beginning of a child’s 
life of prayer, while all other forms and formulas of prayer will follow 
in due season, mostly from mere “assimilation” — listening to and finally 
joining in the family’s prayers in common. The author’s choice of first 
prayers must scare people into waiting for kindergarten — and is not this 
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the procedure of the majority anyway, a procedure which we must 
conquer — or admit defeat. 

The stress on parish participation is, no doubt, greatly needed and the 
thought that the co-parishioners are the very “neighbors” in the house- 
hold of the faith is beautiful. And yet, is the Carthusian Father aware of 
the extremes to which this principle may carry one, in the end atomizing 
the family instead of integrating it? If every member of our family did 
all that is expected of us, joining and cooperating in all that we “ought” 
to, we might have to restrict our family activities to — Christmas day 
and Easter Sunday. And God knows, little of our labors would be done 
to those least of His brethren. . . 

Interesting is the chapter on the missa sicca of the Carthusians, to- 
gether with the suggestion to use it in connection with the preparation 
for Sunday Mass on Saturday night. Especially where the family is well 
grown up or where neighborhood groups and study clubs meet for this 
purpose, this idea is well worth considering: not only reading through 
the changeable parts of Mass, but reciting all of it in union with the holy 
Sacrifice celebrated somewhere in the world just as this time, saving 
the explanations and discussion for afterwards. 

Valuable also are the appendices of book lists for story telling and 
home amusements and on the spiritual life. It is good to have such infor- 
mation on hand. And, all told, should we not rightly rejoice that there 
is a book on the inner spiritual life of the home while we still run around 
in circles to make people aware that there is a spiritual life essentially 
belonging to the home and the family? 

St. Paul, Minn. THERESE MUELLER 


REMINISCENCES OF SISTER ELIZABETH OF THE TRINITY. Trans- 
lated into English by a Benedictine of Stanbrook Abbey. Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md. 1952. Pp. xi-265. Cloth, $3.50 


“She became a saint in no time while we drag along,” was Cardinal 
Mercier’s thoughtful comment when, on his way home from Rome after 
the canonization of St. Joan of Arc, he visited the cell of Sister Elizabeth 
of the Trinity at Carmel in Dijon. No wonder that he recommended 
that her writings be on the bookshelf of every priest! 

Born in 1880 of a military father and a devout but society-minded 
mother, Elizabeth had a fiery temper and an iron will, both of which led 
to violent outbursts until her first confession when she experienced a real 
and complete awakening to the things of God. Her spiritual development 
received a new orientation when a learned Dominican enlightened her as 
to the doctrine of the divine indwelling of the three Divine Persons in 
the baptized soul. —— grasped this truth, nothing else mattered. It 
became the focal point of all her prayer life. And this — while she was 
still living what might be called the life of a social debutante. 
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After her entry in 1901, there were five short years in the Carmelite 
convent at Dijon, years marked by an ascesis of silence and recollection 
in her effort to become totally conformable to Christ. Her writings reveal 
the substantial food on which she nourished her spiritual life — sacred 
Scripture, especially St. Paul, and the teaching of St. John of the Cross. 

Since her death in 1906, over 90,000 copies of her life and writings 
have appeared in twelve languages. Newman Press again leaves us in- 
debted to them for publishing her Reminiscences for the first time in the 
United States, with a new title and a new English translation, thus sup- 
plementing the excellent work of M. M. Philipon, O.P., The Spiritual 
Doctrine of Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity, which they put out in 1948. 

St. Paul’s Priory SisTeR Luanne, O.S.B. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


THE ART OF PREACHING. By Rev. Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md. 1952. Pp. 224. Cloth, $4.00. 


There are many factors that underlie the art of preaching. Some are 
spiritual: proper motive, goodness of life, prayer. Some are intellectual: 
study, reading, observation. Some are physical: relaxation, breathing, 
timing, pitch, bodily movement, etc. To integrate all these factors, to 
get them in proper focus is a difficult feat. Father Valentine has not only 
done it but done it brilliantly. He has achieved a marvelous synthesis in 
the field of sacred eloquence. His success has been due in large part to 
the fact that he doesn’t dissect a preacher into parts but treats him as a 
composite whole, showing how the physical, intellectual and spiritual 
factors are all interrelated and act upon one another. For instance, in 
treating of relaxation he speaks about posture and proper breathing but 
he also points out that physical free functioning is possible only when 
the mind and heart are free from inner conflict. Then, take the matter of 
liturgical worship. The author stresses the point that there is a close 
relationship between the pulpit and the altar, between the Eucharistic 
oblation and the oblation of the preacher. It is only the priest who daily 
identifies himself with the sacrifice of the Mass who will have that gen- 
erous and unselfish love for souls which is the sine qua non of fruitful 
preaching. The author rightly insists that it is the integration of all 
factors that makes preaching profitable unto salvation. His book shows 
how to achieve this integration. 

The Art of Preaching is divided into two parts. The first deals with 
all factors necessary for good delivery. The second with types of preach- 
ing: sacramental direction, discussion groups, speaking to children, re- 
treats. The author modestly says that his work is intended for young 
priests and seminarians. However, there is no preacher, no matter how 
experienced, who wouldn't profit by reading this scholarly, inspirational 
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and thought provoking book. One could well use this book for spiritual 
reading. 
Holy Cross Seminary LuKE MisseEtT, C.P. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 


THE FATHERHOOD OF ST. JOSEPH. By Rev. Joseph Mueller, S.J. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1952. Pp. 238. Cloth, $3.50. 


Few devotions in the Church have grown with such rapidity and 
spontaneity as the cultus of St. Joseph. Indeed so rapid has been the 
growth of this devotion that it has not always waited for doctrinal 
development. Too many of the popular prayers, novenas, etc., lack depth 
of thought, do not reveal the true dignity of Joseph. Father Mueller’s 
study, “substantially identical with a series of discourses given by the 
author at Innsbruck University,” provide a solid dogmatic basis for this 
popular devotion. The atmosphere of the classroom still clings to these 
pages. Some readers may find them excessively argumentative and repe- 
titious. But let it be stated at once that Father Mueller has made a val- 
uable contribution to the scanty literature on St. Joseph. Not a highly 
original treatise, he has gathered in this volume a rich collection of texts 
from the Fathers of the Church and the outstanding theologians who 
have written about St. Joseph. St. Joseph ae from these pages, not 
as the sweetly sentimental old man holding a lily, but as the husband of 
Mary and the father of Christ. The fatherhood of Joseph is not a mere 
fiction, but a fatherhood of a higher, supernatural order. The Son of 
God was born of a Virgin, but a Virgin “betrothed to a man named 
Joseph.” Though conceived of the Holy Spirit, Christ was still the fruit 
of this holy marriage. 

The final pages of this book are a plea for greater liturgical recogni- 
tion of St. Joseph, especially by inserting his name in the Confiteor and 
the other prayers of the ordinary of the Mass where the names of the 
principal saints are listed. 

Canton, Ohio Joun M. Benen, C.PP.S. 


THE LETTERS OF SAINT TERESA OF JESUS. Translated and Edited by 
E. Allison Peers. The Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland, 1950. Vols. 
2, pp. xii-1006. Cloth, $10.00. 

According to the teachings of St. Thomas Aquinas, the Gifts of the 
Holy Spirit render us docile to the inspirations of God and so enable us, 
by a “certain connaturality,” to act in a manner that is at once human 
and divine. This is magnificent theory. The practice is to be found in the 
ordinarily extraordinary activities of good Christians, but nowhere s0 
obviously as in the lives of perfect Christians — the Saints. Outstanding, 
even among the latter, is “the great St. Teresa.” In a series of bio- 
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graphical essays written a few years ago by a noted non-Catholic his- 
torian, she was included among “The (five) Saints that Moved the 
World.” On the other hand, no one who has read even a short passage 
from any of her many writings can resist the attraction of a personality 
so utterly human, so warmly feminine, so motherly. Proof as well as fruit 
of Teresa’s connaturality with God is evident in nearly every one of her 
458 letters, which are now made available to the English-speaking world 
in a scholarly and idiomatic edition by a man who has devoted “the 
) bulk of his leisure for nineteen years” to publishing the “complete writ- 

. ; ings of St. John of the Cross and St. Teresa of Jesus.” 
j In his encyclical, Mediator Dei, Pope Pius XII says: “It should be 
clear to all, then, that God cannot be honored worthily unless the mind 
i and heart turn to Him in quest of the perfect life, and that the worship 
@ rendered to God by the Church in union with her divine Head is the 
is = most efficacious means of achieving sanctity.” While references to the 
| liturgy are infrequent in the letters of St. Teresa, though she usually 


&- dates them according to the liturgical year, one cannot but discover in 
I ) them a mind and heart that have been lifted to the very throne of God 
ly 7 in full concert with the Word of God in his Church. 

i @ Marian College, Fond du Lac, Wis. R. P. Brerserc, C.PP.S. 

o e 

ot 

of SERMONS FOR THE EUCHARISTIC DEVOTIONS. By Rev. John B. Pas- 
1 torak. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1952. Pp. vi-511. Cloth, $7.50 
of “A well prepared sermon is never a bad sermon,” writes Fathe: 
d Pastorak in the preface of his book. My homiletics professor did not 
ut believe in the slogan — though he did insist that we prepare our sermons 


well. The sermons in the present volume are very well prepared, with 
i convenient outlines preceding each sermon. But if one is looking for 
id eucharistic instructions which meet the needs of our time, he will have 
he to look elsewhere. The author, e. g., does not so much as mention the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, not even in his sermons on 
Christ and His kingdom, the Catholic priesthood, and Christ the King. 
But the Mystical Body answers the needs of our time and, more im- 


by portant, it is founded on and grows through the Eucharist; it must be 
Is. basic in any series of sermons on the Eucharist. 

The sermons in this book have the same style as sermons written 
* before or soon after 1900, written under the influence of a spirituality 
. derived from an individualistic piety and negative asceticism. If you 
nn were to read this book and then read Kramp’s Eucharistia, translated by 
“ Fr. William Busch and published in 1926, you would think that the 
~ printer had made a mistake. Eucharistia gives eucharistic instructions 
¢, in keeping with the demands of our times. 
. 7 It is difficult to understand how one can write thirty sermons on the 
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Eucharist without one on the Mass. The topic “Christ’s Last Will and 
Testament” seemed to promise something, but the author develops the 
following points: death-bed scene, wills, Old Testament wills, and then 
the holy Eucharist as though it were a Communion Service. 

If one likes pious stories for first communicants he might like the 
sermon on Blessed Imelda. Before one preaches it, however, he might de 
well to read Abbé Michonneau’s book on Revolution in a City Parish. It 
will give him a very realistic picture about some first communicants 
The preacher might change his subject to a sermon on Blessed Pius X 
and daily communicants. 

Fr. Pastorak has shown us that we need a book of sermons for eucha- 
ristic devotions, but let us be sure that the book has some of the follow. 
ing subjects: the eucharistic banquet, the Eucharist as God’s gift to us, 
Sacrifice as a gift, the eucharistic heart of the Mystical Body, the Eucha- 
rist as a bond of charity, etc. Maybe Fr. Howell or Fr. Trese could be 
persuaded to give us such a volume. 

Northfield, Minn. Rev. W. Leo How ey 


THE MEANING OF CIVILIZATION. By Bohdan Chudoba. P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York. 1951. Pp. 314. Cloth, $4.00. 


People of the West need constant reminders that the heritage they 
possess is a Christian one. When the rationale behind that culture dies, 
the concepts that it generated will not long survive. Philosophical histo- 
rians like Dawson, Toynbee, Sorokin, Orton, MacMahon have reiterated 
this warning after drawing attention to the Christian aspects of the 
Western culture. 

Bohdan Chudoba has followed them in giving us a survey of civiliza- 
tion stupendous in breadth, indicating the key developments in philoso- 
phy, religion, science, art, and politics, together with aberrations in these 
fields that have fomented the crisis of our age. His integrating theme is 
that love is the dynamic element in history, and the Incarnation the 
great event that gives intelligibility to it in the form of Providence. The 
latter is the dialectic that for Christians gives meaning to civilization. 

In the concrete one may quarrel with his analysis of current social 
phenomena. He tries to cover too much ground and risks over-simplifica- 
tion and confusion, as for instance on page 310 where one wonders 
whether he is equating natural economic laws with the traditional moral 
law. Chudoba’s work is in the Dawsonian tradition but while amazing 
for its wealth of knowledge and understanding of history lacks Daw- 
son’s perspective and clarity of ideas. 

Mount St. Scholastica E. L. HENRY 

Atchison, Kansas 
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DAILY COMPLINE 


Another new publication, prepared 
especially for congregational use. 

The full text of Compline for each 
day of the week is given according to 
the Roman Breviary. 

For the psalms the New Latin Version 
is used, accompanied by a faithful, clear 
and modern English translation. 

Complete musical notation for Satur- 
day and Sunday, both for the English 
and Latin texts. 

Artistically arranged, printed in red 
and black. Illuminating introductory 
comment. 

Edited by Benedict R. Avery, monk of 
St. John’s Abbey. 104 pages—$.55 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS, 





DAILY PRIME 


This entirely new edition of Prime, 


edited by Rev. Benedict R. Avery, O.S.B., 
gives the COMPLETE text of Prime ac- 
cording to the Roman Breviary. The New 
Latin Version of the Psalms is used, and 
the English translation issued by the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. It is 
handsomely printed in two colors, with 
an introductory explanation of the Hour. 
93 pages—$.45 
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By CLEMENS SCHMIDT 
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In this new series of liturgical symbols, seven designs are devoted to the prin- F 
cipal feasts and seasons, seven picture the principal Common Masses, and one 
represents the eternal heavenly liturgy as described in the Apocalypse. 

Pertinent explanatory comment by Rev. Stanley Roche, O.S.B., is given on the 
reverse side of each card. These explanations were written to facilitate use in 
class rooms and among discussion groups. 

Each symbol is printed on a heavy card, 11 x 14 inches; more than 20 colors | 
add variety and brilliance. Set of 15, boxed: $4.25. | 
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SECULAR INSTITUTES 


A symposium on the modern lay community. Contains the text in English 
of Pius XII’s Constitution Provida Mater Ecclesia with the articles of the 
law governing the Secular Institute; other contributions include a long 
commentary by Pere Lemoine on this document; a substantial expose of 
these newly recognized forms of Catholic life and apostolate by Barbara 
Fry; articles on the relation of the Institutes to the general life of the 
Church, and descriptions of recognized communities already in exist- 
ence. The book is most informative and will be welcomed by the many 
Christians who are seeking perfection without the outward supports of 
religious life. 


ONE DOLLAR 


BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS 


34 Bloomsbury Street, London W.C.1. 











“LISTLESS SPECTATORS OF AN ONRUSHING FUTURE” 
(The Pope) 
Avoid that lethargy of the spirit 


which, the Holy Father repeatedly warns 
us, is at the root of modern evils. 


Read your way to a Christian outlook and a 
clear understanding of the news that matters. 


For the latest news, pictures, features of world-wide Catholic 
interest and concern, read the — 


CATHOLIC HERALD 


67 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 England. 
Friday — Threepence 
Annual subscription: (Dept. W) Sterling 17/4d or $2.80 
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Latin Hand Missal__For Laity, Sisters and 
Brothers, Seminarians— Small Portable 
Altars 45¢”x7”. Simulated Leather, Seal 
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MISSALE ROMANUM 


Editio juxta Typicam Vaticanam 
1. These Missals contain all the latest Masses for the Universal Church, including the 


in full wherever feasible and all Masses of the Blessed Virgin Mary are so given. 3. 
feasts which may fall within or outside Paschal Time both Masses are given in full, 
4. Prayers of Commemorated feasts are given in the Mass of the day. 5. 
and black on heavy opaque India tinted paper with finger tabs and 8 ribbon markers, 
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Each Mass is given 
For 


in their proper places. 2. 


Printed in red 


Quarto Size Missal—Large Size for Church 
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Leather $30.00; Black Sheepskin $38.00; 
Red Sheepskin $40.00; Red Goatskin | 
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Leather with Tabs $11.00; Turkey Morocco Large Octavo Missal—Very Large Type for 3 
$12.50. Main Altar Use 9”xl2”. Black or Red # 
Octavo Size Missal—For Chapels—Church Simulated Leather $40.00. Black Sheepskin # 
Side Altars 7”x10”. Black or Red Simu- $43.00; Red Sheepskin $48.00; Red Goat- : 
lated Leather $18.50; Red Sheepskin skin $55.00; Green Morocco $55.00. ; 
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$33.00. r 
MISSAE DEFUNCTORUM ; 
TWO ALTAR SIZES FS 

Regular Altar Size—9\4"x13”"”. Simulated Small Altar Size—8”xll”. Simulated 


Leather, Purple Edge, $5.00; Half Morocco, 
Cloth Sides, Gold Edge, $8.75 ; Full Morocco, 
Gold Edge $13.50. 


RITUALS 


The outstanding feature of these Rituals is their completeness of text, convenient size, 
light weight, and large, clear type. 
APTISMAL RITU 


Leather, Purple Edge $6.50; Half Morocco, 
Cloth Sides, Gold Edge, $9.50; Full Moroc- 
co $16.00. 


Contents: The Baptism of Children, Reception of Converts, Form of supplying Cere- 
monies of Baptism, Blessing of Font, Churching of Women, List of Baptismal Names, 
Calendar of Saints, Appendix, Foreign language forms of Interrogations. Black imita- 
tion leather. Large type, 124 pages, 5 x 7%. $3.50 
MARRIAGE RITUAL 

Contents: The Ritual of Marriage, Answers and Exhortations, Nuptial Blessing in the 
Mass, Nuptial Blessing outside of Mass, Method of assisting at Mixed Marriages, Bless- 
ings for Silver and Golden Jubilees, Red imitation leather. Large type. 48 pages. 


Contents: Absolution after Mass on Burial day, Absolution at Catafalque after Masses 
of Requiem on Anniversary Days, The Burial of Children, Blessing of a New Ceme- 
tery, Reconciliation of a violated Cemetery. Purple imitation leather. Large type, 64 
ages. 7144 x 10%. $4.50 
‘AR PRAYERS 


Contents: Prayers after Low Mass, Benediction, The Asperges, Litanies and other fre- 
quently used Prayers and Devotions. Large type, Marginal Thumb Tabs. Black Imitation 
leather. 108 pages. 7% x 10%. $3.50 

RITUALE ROMANUM 
Edito Juxta Typicam Vaticanam. The Rituale Romanum contains all ceremonies per- 
formed by a Priest that are not in the Missal. The U. S. A. supplement provides the 
Baptismal and Marriage Ceremonies with English forms. 12 mo, 4% x 7. Printed in 
Black and Red. Imitation leather, red edges, $7.00; Leather, gold edges, $9.00; Black 
Goatskin, gold edges, $11.00, Red Goatskin, gold edges, $15.00, — 

PRIEST’S RITUAL 
With emergency forms on inside front and back covers. Contains all the rites for the 
administration of the Sacraments including Confirmation by a priest. Rubrics in con- = 
cise English, Latin accented, singular and plural forms in separate columns, special = 
Blessings including that of the Relic of the True Cross. Vest-Pocket Size, 34%,” x 4%”, 
360 pages, Black Leather $3.00; With Thumb Index $3.25. 

SICK CALL RITUAL 
Contains all the rites necessary, and in convenient form, for the ministration of the 
sick; also for the administration of Confirmation by a priest, and many Blessings. 
Vest-Pocket Size, 3” x 44%”, 192 pages, printed in red and black. Imitation Leather, 
gold edges $1.75; Leather, gold edges $2.75. 
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baptism 


marriage 


the mass 


the priest 


confirmation 





Pictorial emphasis on the ritual of Baptism including 
full rite in English. Clarifies the actions of the priest. 
Explains the wonderful work of God. Shows how to 
love Christ Who marks us with His seal and made us 
children of God. 





To helo those soon to be united discover the vast 
horizons which God’s plan for marriage opens. Also 
for the married who are eager for a word which will 
help them follow Christ, and experience fully the pro 
found mystery of the common life they are living 
50 photographs. 





The Mass is communal. More than 25 photographs 
portray the Mass as a Banquet, a Sacrifice, a Re-Union 
a Festival, a conversation with God, an Offering, a 
Call to Catholic Action and a Pre-view of Heaven. 
Liturgical dictionary with photographs of the Mass. 





Jesus Christ is Priest. Explains how the priest repeats 
the actions and words of Christ and plays His role 
Understand the priest as a man who unites men fo 
God, leads us to God, and builds the City of God 





The presence and activity of the Holy Spirit in the 
life of the Church beautifully portrayed. Shows how 
Pentecost is renewed at the event of Confirmation 
Photographs and texts explain fully the liturgy of 
Confirmation. 





25¢ each 


Special 43% discount on orders of 500 or more in 


any combination. 


500—14c ea. 100—I6éc ea. 50—18c ea. 





fides 








publishers 


21 W. Superior, Chicago 10, Ill. 
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NEW FALL TITLES 


WIFE, MOTHER AND MYSTIC, BLESSED ANNA-MARIA TAIGI 
By Albert Bessieres, S.J. 


A very readable yet factually accurate account of the life of 
Blessed Anna-Maria Taigi, who presents to the modern world a 
pattern for wifely and motherly holiness. Born of the ordinary 
people to which the Family of Nazareth belonged, she had the 
mission to provide a contemporary balance to the crimes of a 
society that was growing ever more materialistic in attitude and 
= temperament. $2.75 








CATHOLIC POLITICAL THOUGHT, 1789-1848 

Edited by Bela Menczer 
This collection of representative passages from the works of such 
nineteenth century thinkers as de Maistre, Chateaubriand, Balzac, 
Metternich and von Schlegel, treats the great political questions of 
revolution, democracy, authority and liberty. It describes the 
chief trends of Catholic thinking in this field and sets each author 
in relation to his period and to contemporary authors. $3.75 











THE NEW EVE 
By John Henry Cardinal Newman 


Selections from the writings of Cardinal Newman adapted for 
those who want to know why Mary is so signally honored by 
Catholics. He shows clearly that the belief about Our Lady “has 
been in substance one and the same from the beginning,” that each 
doctrine flows naturally from the one before it, and that all rely 
for their validity on the truth that God became man. $ 60 








CHRIST AND WOMANKIND 

By Peter Ketter, D.D. 
One of the finest books ever published on the subject of women, 
their rights, privileges, responsibilities and their fundamental role 
in the Christian scheme of things. The author approaches his theme 
with a fluent scholarship and an underlying flair for bringing home 
effortlessly but forcefully the teachings of Christ concerning 
womankind. $5.00 








Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 




















SAINT 
ANDREW 
MISSAL 


Pope Pius XII in his encyclical MEDIATOR DEI says: 

“All the faithful should be aware that to participate in the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice is their chief duty and supreme dignity” 
(n. 80). 

“They should not think it enough to participate in the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice with that general intention which befits mem- 
bers of Christ and children of the Church, but let them 
further, in keeping with the spirit of the sacred Liturgy, be 
most closely united with the High Priest and His earthly 
minister” (n. 104). 

“Therefore they are to be praised who with the idea of 
getting the Christian people to take part more easily and 
more fruitfully in the Mass, strive to make them familiar with 
the Roman Missal, so that the faithful, united with the priest, 
may pray together in the very words and sentiments of the 
Church” (n. 105). 


(Write for descriptive folder of the newly revised one- and four-volume 
Daily Missal and also of the large, annotated edition.) 


THE €.M. LOHMANN CO aint 2b Sinn 








